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The Anti=Slavery Reporter. 


[The Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be tnserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 7s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responszble. | 





The Policy of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

THOSE who have followed closely the efforts of the BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY may think it a work of super- 
erogation to reply to the vague and totally unfounded rumours that 
occasionally reach us that the Society is in favour of warlike measures for 
the suppression of Slavery and the Slave-trade. But if such impressions 
exist, even amongst a few, it is well that they should be shown to have 
no basis in fact. No doubt the intelligence received from time to time 
that armed expeditions, sent out by “Anti-Slavery Societies,” are 
fighting the Arab Slave-raiders in Africa, is perplexing to those who do 
not follow the course of events with that precision that is now necessary, 
when telegrams are flying about, and are reproduced through the 
columns of all the newspapers in the country. 

We have often explained that all this warlike Anti-Slavery news 
relates to the action of Forezgun Socteties, and that such action has 
been protested' against, over and over again, by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


\ 


RACIFIC POLICY OF SOCIETY IN 1883. 

We have lately published in the press a disclaimer of this policy of 
force, which will be found on another page of this number of the 
Reporter; but in| order to show that the existence of such harassing and 
baseless reports,|as those above alluded to, are nothing new in the 
history of the So¢iety, we reprint a strong disclaimer that was published 
more than ten years ago upon this very point. When the large army 
sent up from Egypt to the Soudan in 1883, under the command of an 
English officer—HIcKks PASHA—had been annihilated by the MAHDI, 
an outcry was made for further military force to be employed against 
the MAHDI, and flor the suppression of the Slave-trade. Against this 
warlike policy the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
strongly protested as may be shown by the reproduction of the following 
letter to Zhe Times, written by the Secretary in November, 1883, from 
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which we now give a few extracts, and also some of the comments 
thereon which appeared in the public press. 


C. H. Atten to “THE Times,” 23rd November, 1883. 


* * * The Western Soudan is now, in all probability, lost to Egypt, 
and the Slave-hunters will again have it all their own way. On behalf of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society, I wish emphatically to declare that the Society has 
had little faith in the extinction of the Slave-trade by armed forces. The 
transit of caravans may be rendered more difficult, but as a rule it is only diverted 
into other channels with an increase in its attendant horrors. What the 
Society has always maintained, and again reiterates, is that the true method 
of stopping the Slave-trade is to abolish Slavery. If it were made penal 
throughout the Egyptian dominions to hold Slaves under any form whatever, 
one great market for the produce of human chattels would be at once closed. 
The control now exercised by Her Majesty’s Government upon that of Egypt 
ought surely to be sufficient, without the employment of actual force, to 
bring about the speedy abolition of Slavery in Upper and Lower Egypt. As 
the Society has frequently of late been mis-judged upon this question, I shall 
feel much obliged by your kindly allowing me to restate their views in the 
columns of Zhe Times. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS IN 1883. 
The Friend. 


We wish to draw attention to a letter on another page from the Secretary 
of the AnTI-SLAVERY Society to the Editor of Zhe Zzmes. We are glad to 
see so distinct an avowal on the part of this Society of its mistrust of armed 
forces in the extinction of the Slave-trade. It has often been made before, but 
it is well to have it thus repeated, that the public may clearly know that it does 
not lend its influence to the instigation of such wars as the late disastrous one 
in the Soudan ; or, indeed, to any “ philanthropic wars ’’ whatever. 

We believe that if by any means the balance could be struck between, on 
the one side, the good accomplished by warlike attempts either on land or 
sea to prevent the Slave-trade, and, on the other, the increased misery and 
death thereby entailed upon the wretched victims of the Slave-dealer in order 
to escape detection, or insure a quicker passage across the ocean, or a safe, 
though more circuitous route on the land, that balance would be decidedly 
on the side of increase of misery ; and, in addition, it would, be seen that all the 
money spent on these efforts had been worse than wasted. As C. H. ALLEN 
says, ‘‘ The true method of stopping the Slave-trade is to abolish Slavery.” 


The Spectator. 


While, however, we would earnestly enjoin watchfulness, we trust Lord 
GRANVILLE will be deaf to most of the wild suggestions now pouring up 
from every side. It is folly to say we must re-conquer the Soudan, to put 
down the Slave-trade there. We cannot prohibit the Slave-trade by an 
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invasion, unless we also garrison the country; and unless we annex Egypt, 
we have not the means for any such undertaking. We might as well 
conquer Brazil under a proclamation emancipating the Blacks, or annex all 
Central Africa because it is cruelly ruled. Philanthropy does not abolish the 
necessity for sense, and we are glad to see that the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
repudiates this suggestion. 


The Manchester Examiner. 


The AntTI-Stavery Society, by the pen of its energetic Secretary, 
Mr. C. H. AttEn, bids us beware of being beguiled into sympathy with schemes 
of conquest or re-conquest in the Soudan and Kordofan, by appeals which rest on 
the duty of humanity to assist in suppressing the Slave-trade. He reminds us 
in his timely letter that Dr. ScHwWEINFURTH, who is intimately acquainted 
with the condition of the country which was the scene of the Mann's recent 
victory, wrote a year ago to say that the whole of the Soudan was on fire, 
and that the “False Prophet” had 150,000 fighting men at his back, 
principally drawn from a tribe of horsemen of desperate bravery. If Dr. 
SCHWEINFURTH’S counsels had been given heed to, Mr. ALLEN believes the 
“*jll-starred and rash expedition into the heart of an unbroken country, 
swarming with hordes of brave fanatics, would scarcely have been so lightly 
undertaken.” Mr. ALLEN’s main purpose, however, is to reply to those who 
would urge a renewal of the campaign against the Maupi on the ground that 
otherwise the Arab Slave captors and Slave-dealers will have it all their own 
way. That, indeed, is the argument advanced by Mr. A. M. BroaDLey, one 
of ARABI'’s counsel, in the Fall Mall Gazette. *‘ Abandon Kordofan and 
Darfur,” he says, ‘‘and you will be permitting the Slave-dealers to return 
triumphantly to their old ways’’—the ways that were checked by the 
operations of Sir SamMueL Baker and Gorpon PasHa. Mr. ALLEN, who on 
‘such a question can speak with authority, disputes the proposition altogether. 
He states emphatically, on behalf of the AnTI-SLAVERY SociETY, that it has 
no faith in the theory that the Slave-trade can be extinguished by armed 
forces. ‘‘The transit of caravans may be made more difficult ; but, as a rule, 
the traffic is only directed into other channels, with an increase in its 
attendant horrors.’”’ It is, in short, of no use to try to suppress Slave-making 
enterprises until you have closed the markets where Slaves can be bought or 
sold. That, we have always urged, is a task which the Egyptian Government 
is strong enough, and is even now sufficiently powerful to perform. It can be 
done on the Nile stations ; it can be done, and apparently an honest attempt 
is being made to) do it, in Cairo. The problem can be solved by the 
KHEDIVE’s Government close at home, and irrespective altogether of events 
in regions extending into equatorial Africa. 


The Pall Mall Gazette. 


The stock argument which Mr. BRoaDLEy presses into his service, that 
the abandonment of Kordofan, Darfur, and Fashoda to the MaHpr means 
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the complete triumph of the Slave dealers, is very effectively disposed of by 
the Secretary of the ANTI-SLAveRY Society. Mr. ALLEN, writing to Zhe 
Times, says :— 

‘On behalf of the ANTI-SLAVERY Society, I wish emphatically to declare 
that’ the Society has had little faith in the extinction of the Slave-trade by 
armed forces. The transit of caravans may be rendered more difficult, but as. 
a rule it is only diverted into other channels, with an increase in its. 
attendant horrors.” 


CoNTINUITY OF PaciFic Poticy. 


The following letter to The Friend, of 1oth August, 1894, deals with 
the more recent phase of the policy of force, still attributed to the 
BRITISH AND. FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, by a small section 
of the Christian public, imperfectly acquainted with the work and the 
constitution of the Society : 


To the Editor of “THE FRIEND.” 


DEAR FriEND,—M. DecLE, who has lately returned from an extensive 
journey in Africa, has very recently given his views on Anti-Slavery Societies. 
to the Pall Mall Gazette. His criticisms upon the conduct of those societies 
which use force are extremely just, and claim our full support; but they 
afford a clear proof, if any were needed, that the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY is not included in the category. / 

I trust that those of your readers who may have been led into the idea that 
some of the many telegrams relating to warlike action on the part of Anti- 
Slavery Societies in Africa were applicable to the English society, will now 
be convinced by M. Decter’s remarks that this was utterly impossible ; and I 


ask you kindly to insert M. Dec.e’s contribution on this subject to the Pa// 


Mall Gazette, and my reply thereto in the same journal. 
I am, yours truly, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary, 


(British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society). 
August 2nd, 1894. 
(Enclosures to Zhe Friend above referred to). 


M. DEcLE ON THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 
( This artrcle will be found on page 238 of thts number of the “ Reporter.” ) 


CHARLES H. ALLEN’s Repty To M. DECLE. 


To the Edttor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The interesting article on Africa, by M. Decte, in the Pal] Mall Gazette 
of July 27th, eontains his views upon the action of the Anti-Slavery Societies 
on that continent. M. De&cLeE protests against those societies ‘trying to 
suppress Slavery by force,’ for he thinks that if the societies, ‘instead of 
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waging war,’ had used their extensive funds in making roads, etc., 
formidable and peaceful blow would have been dealt to Slavery.’ 

‘Will you allow me to inform the readers of the Pall Mall Gazette that 
the BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, which Cardinal LAVIGERIE 
designated as the doyenne Society of the world, and which I have the honour 
to represent, must not be confounded with the societies whose warlike action 
he so justly deprecates. This Society has never advocated the employment 
of force in the suppression of Slavery or the Slave-trade, although from 
ignorance it has often suffered loss by being mixed up with the Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Societies in the minds of many estimable persons in England. 
We have no ‘extensive funds for making roads,’ etc., nor have we any paid 
representative in Africa, armed or unarmed, though we are glad to say many 
private individuals are corresponding members of our office, and often give 
us valuable information. 

“The action of our Society is of a moral, religious, and pacific nature 
only, and we strongly support the opening up of Africa by roads, and 
especially of railroads, as recommended by the Brussels Conference. 

“CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary.” 
Fuly 31st, 1894. 





Gootoo and Fnypokwana. 

WE have been favoured with the following account of the present condition 
of the two little African boys, in whose interest the BritisH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society invoked the assistance of the Chancery Division, in 
order to prevent their being taken back to Slavery in Africa. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Justice STIRLING, in view of the fact that the boys had 
been baptized into the Roman Catholic Church, under the names of JosEPH 
and GERALD during the course of the action, placed them under the guardian- 
ship of the late Cardinal MAnninG and others in a school in Natal. Our 
Correspondent informs us that a visit had just been paid to the Trappist 
Establishment at Pinetown, and that JosEpH and GERALD were “jolly little 
fellows,” particularly GERALD, who looked about twelve years old, and who 
is taller and brighter than JosepH. He does a little in the kitchen and 
JosEPH in the tailoring department ; but they have not yet shown their bent 
enough to determine their career. The visitor told them that they ought to 
teach their own people, the Swazis. They said they had seen “the Queen 
and the Zoo,” and liked the ship and would come back to England. They 
were dressed in white linen jackets and trousers, with red braid, and are in 
the third standard. They read very stumblingly in English and Zulu: “ the 
wife has the pot;” “the cattle are in the shed;” “the pain is in the 
stomach ;"’ etc. The Father said no money had been paid for them since 
their admission first. 

It is satisfactory to find that after all the money and time spent over these 
unfortunate little Slave boys by the BriTIsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SociETy, they are now likely to lead useful and happy lives. 
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Proposed Railway from Mombasa to the Victorias 
Hyan3a. 


THE following Memorial has been addressed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY upon the 
question of giving a Government guarantee upon the capital required 
for the construction of a railway connecting the province of Uganda 
with the East Coast :— 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


21st Fuly, 1894. 


To THE RicHT HonovuraBL—e THE EARL oF KIMBERLEY, K.G., HER 
Mayjesty’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp,—I am desired by the Committee of the BriTisH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY to express the feeling of general disappointment 
which has arisen from the decision by Her Majesty’s Government to postpone 
indefinitely the adoption of measures which would lead to the construction 
of a railway from the East Coast of Africa to the Victoria-Nyanza, as 
declared in Sir Epwarp Grey’s speech of 1st June last. 

During a period of many years the Society has advocated the construction 
of railways in various portions of the African Continent, inasmuch as this 
peaceful policy affords the prospect of superseding the Slave-trade by an 
extensive but legitimate commerce, and more effectually conduces to its 
extinction than a costly system of naval repression or military force. The 
Committee would, however, in the present memorial, confine themselves to a 
few of the many reasons which have led them to urge upon your Lordship’s 
predecessors in office the importance, from humanitarian and commercial 


points of view, of the Government guaranteeing the interest upon the capital. 


necessary for the carrying out of such an important undertaking. 
Addressing the Marguts or SA.Lispury in October, 1891, the Committee 
said that they viewed 


“With feelings of disappointment and dismay the contem- 
plated abandonment by the Imperial British East Africa Company 
of the position they have held in Uganda. The reason given for this. 
possible abandonment is the difficulty of keeping up communication 
with the Coast, which difficulty, the Committee believe, can only be 
permanently and satisfactorily overcome by the construction of a 
light railway from Mombasa to the Victoria-Nyanza. 

‘““The Committee are glad to feel that, in urging the necessity of 
this line of communication, they are only endorsing the views which 
have been advocated by Her Majesty’s Government on various 
occasions. * *.* 
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“ The Committee feel assured that the cost of a railway to the lake 
would be small in comparison with the enormous expenditure in life 
and treasure that has been incurred by the efforts of Her Majesty’s 
navy to check the transport of Slaves from the African coasts. 

“Tn taking this step, the Committee feel that they are only calling 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to carry out the programme approved 
by the Brussels Conference, with reference to the construction in 
Africa of roads and railways from the coast to the interior.” 

In reply the Marguis oF SALisBury informed the Society that the 
subject was under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, and a 
vote of twenty thousand pounds was subsequently ordered by the House of 
Commons as a grant in aid of the cost of preliminary surveys of the proposed 
railway. 

The Committee followed with great satisfaction the interesting details of 
the survey of the alternative routes from Mombasa to Lake Victoria, so 
successfully carried out by the survey party under Captain MacponaLbD, R.E., 
in 1892, and published in Parliamentary paper c. 7025 (with maps and plans). 
The important chapter bearing upon ‘‘ The Slave-Trade in Connection with 
the Projected Railway ” is enclosed herewith. 

When the present Government came into office, in 1892, the Committee 
of the BrITISH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY took steps to reiterate 
the views they had already expressed by means of a large and representative 
deputation to the Eart oF RoseEBeEry, at the Foreign Office, on the 7th of 
October of that year. In the memorial presented to the Foreign Secretary, 
the Committee, after dwelling upon the evils that would, in all probability, 
result from the withdrawal of British influence from the regions of the 
equatorial lakes, said that :— 

“To avert such a catastrophe and, at the same time, to avoid an 
indefinite extension of Imperial responsibilities, the Society would ask 
Her Majesty’s Government to afford its guarantee, for a longer ora 
shorter period, of the interest on the capital required for the construc- 
tion of the railway now being surveyed, from the harbour of Mombasa 
to the Victoria-Nyanza, and to establish a Protectorate in the country 
in question, under a duly appointed Commissioner, as in the case of 
Nyassaland, 

“The Society considers that by such an arrangement the British 
Government will best and most effectively fulfil its share of the 
obligations which the several Powers of Europe entered into at the 
Conference, held at Brussels, for the suppression of the Slave-trade.”’ 


That this feeling was largely shared by the general public was fully 
demonstrated by the almost unanimous voice of the press and by the public 
meetings which were held throughout the kingdom, and the Committee feel 
assured that no change has taken place in the general consensus of opinion 
in favour of the construction of the proposed railway. 
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When, therefore, it was announced that Her Majesty’s Government had 
decided to despatch Sir GERALD PorTAt as Special Commissioner to Uganda, 
with instructions to report upon the practicability of constructing a railway 
from the coast to Lake Victoria-Nyanza, the Committee felt that a step of the 
utmost importance to the future welfare of Africa had been taken bythe Govern- 


ment. In his report of his mission (“ Africa,” No. 2, 1894, p. 38), Sir GERALD 


PortTAL, after reviewing the opening for British commerce that must arise 
from the settlement of Uganda, asserts that the system of transport “‘ dy dhe 
English road, already the shortest in actual distance, must be made the 
safest, cheapest, and quickest ;”’ and he then goes on to state emphatically 
that “the only means of effectively doing this ts by making a railway.” 
Until this railway is made, he contends that any plan for the improvement 
of those countries must be of the nature of a makeshift, thus confirming the 
views already expressed by Captain Lucarp, Bishop Tucker, and other 
authorities. 

In addition to the merely commercial benefit to Equatorial Africa that 
would result from a railway to the coast, the Committee would urge upon 
your Lordship that its completion would greatly diminish the Slave-trade in 
Central Africa. It would also do away with the necessity for the employ- 
ment of thousands of porters at present engaged in the transport of goods 
from the coast to the lakes. The Committee believe that, notwithstanding 
various assertions to the contrary, the great bulk of these porters are Slaves, 
and that this state of things must necessarily continue so long as the legal 
status of Slavery is recognised in the British Protectorates in East Africa. 
They would therefore again earnestly call upon Her Majesty’s Government 
to take steps for providing the necessary guarantee to ensure the raising of 
sufficient capital for the building of a railway from the coast to the Victoria- 
Nyanza, feeling convinced that any undue delay on the part of the Govern- 
ment in earrying out the policy so strongly urged by its late Commissioner 
will be regarded with disappointment and disapproval by the British nation. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

I have the honour to be 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Reply.) 
10, DoWNING STREET, WHITEHALL, Lonpon, 
Fuly 27th, 1894. 

Sir,—I am desired by Lorp RoseEpBery to thank you for the communica- 
tion of the Memorial of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
to the Eart or KIMBERLEY. Lorp RosEsery is not, however, aware that 
Her Majesty’s Government have announced any intention of indefinitely 
postponing the construction of a railway from the East Coast of Africa to 
the Victoria-Nyanza. What he has himself said is that it is a matter for 
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consideration and mature judgment, and that under the circumstances of the 
present year it did not seem requisite to take immediate steps for its con- 
struction. 

Your faithful servant, 


GEO, H. MURRAY. 
C. H. Aten, Esg., 


Secretary, British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soctety. 


THe Eart oF KimBertey replied on August 2nd, referring the Society 
to the above letter from Lord Rosrperry. 








Che Babr El Ghazal. 


Le Mouvement Anti-Esclavagiste Belge for July-August, 1894, contains an 
interesting account of an interview with our old friend, Dr. ScHwEINFURTH, 
one of the greatest of African botanists. It will be remembered that Dr. 
SCHWEINFURTH, many years ago, travelled through the Bahr Gazelle and 
the Nyam Nyam country of Central Africa, and the following description 
which he gives of the condition of the territories lately acquired by the 
Congo State will be read with interest. 


( Translation.) 

These territories, comprised between the Bahr Ghazal, the Nile, and the Welle, 
have by no means an identical geological constitution, so that their fertility varies in 
different parts. 

The north part is badjin every respect. The land is bad, and the Mahdi reigns 
supreme. The southern part, inhabited by the Nyam Nyams is, on the contrary, 
excellent, and suitable for all kinds of tropical cultivation ; the climate is good, much 
better than that of the regions further to the north, especially those on the White 
Nile. The inhabitants are essentially hunters; they will not cultivate the land 
themselves, but make their wives do it. The principal cultivation of the Nyam 
Nyams, in fact the only one, is the EZ/usine coracana, a kind of corn, of small nutritive 
value, of which they make an excellent beer. This region is extremely rich, and the 
export of its natural productions would amply pay the expense of transport to the 
European markets. The vegetable kingdom furnishes, amongst other things, 
Caoutchouc in great quantities, so rich in milky syrup that it would be possible to 
procure it from the leaves"without making incisions in the stems. . . . Numerous 
kinds of useful and valuable coloured woods grow here, amongst them African ebony, 
very valuable; cam wood; African sandal-wood, and other woods of marketable 
value. The cultivation of sorghum would be a great success, as would also that of 
banana and manioc. The fauna is represented by many valuable animals, especially 
the elephant, which exists in great quantities, besides many other wild animals. The 
medal, however, has its reverse, the country of the Nyam Nyams is difficult of access, 
being situated at a height of from 3,500 to 3,000 feet, and intersected by innumerable 
watercourses, moreover, the vicinity of the Mahdists would require the presence of a 
considerable force. 

Dr. SCHWEINFURTH considers that the proper route would be by the way 
of the Congo, which is shorter and more convenient. 
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Uganda and the Proposed Railway from Mombasa. 


DISCUSSIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Two interesting speeches were delivered in the House of Lords on August 
20th, respecting the above-named subjects. Lord STANMmorRE, better known 
as Sir ARTHUR GoRDON, of Fiji fame, put some pertinent questions to the 
Foreign Secretary as to what the Government intended doing, not only in 
the administration of Uganda, but in the very important matter of connecting 
the Victoria-Nyanza with the East Coast by means of a railway. There 
appears to be some difference of opinion in the view expressed by the leading 
organs of the London Press as to Lord KrmperLey'’s somewhat evasive 
answer, as to the making of the indispensable railway. Certain difficulties 
with the settlement of the claims of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, are broughi forward as reasons why the Government still postpone, 
in what we must consider an “indefinite manner,” in spite of Lord RosEBEry’s 
statement to the contrary, the commencement of a railway, without which 
Uganda can scarcely be properly administered. Zhe Zimes considers that 
although an “‘ administrative staff, a monthly transport service to Uganda, and 
steamers on the Lake are all excellent things, unhappily they seem to still 
exist only in the good intentions of the Government,” and they “see no 
reason, whatever, to believe that a full year after the receipt of Sir GERALD 
PorTA’s Report the Government will really have accomplished anything, 
even upon the narrow and inadequate lines which Lord KtmperLey seems to 
regard with perfect complacency.” 

The Times also rejects, as a mere excuse, the difficulty arising from the 
uncertainty of the position the Government occupies with regard to the East 
Africa Company. It says that “in any case it is simply preposterous to 
pretend that the Government cannot proceed with the construction of roads 
or railways until every outstanding claim is settled with the company.” 

The Standard, on the other hand, gives the Government great credit for 
having put forward the policy sketched in Lord Kimpertey’s speech, and 
thinks it “an advance on the promises made when the first estimate was 
submitted in June, and proves that Sir GzeRatp PorTAL’s Report has been 
studied with advantage in the interval.” It, however, states plainly that ‘a 
railway would have been the best policy.” 

We, ourselves, heartily endorse this latter clause as regards the railway, 
for we are at a loss to understand how the monthly transport service to 
Uganda, and the sending out a steamer and launches, for service on the Lake, 
as announced by Lord KImBeErRLey, can possibly be carried out, under 
existing conditions, without the employment of a very considerable amount 
of Slave labour, which, of course, would give a great impetus to the Slave- 
trade—a not very creditable state of things in a British Protectorate. 
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Until the Government decides to abolish the legal status of Slavery our 
position in Central Africa must always be an anomalous one. We pose 
before the world as the great anti-Slavery power, and yet we appear to be 
afraid to carry out the policy of which our forefathers were justly proud. 

In the House of Commons on the same evening Sir EpwarpD GREY, in 
reply to questions, stated that the bulk of the £35,000 now asked for the 
administration of British Central Africa had been incurred in operations 
against the Slave-trade. If this money was required for the fighting opera- 
tions that took place in Unyoro, we think it is a misnomer to call it a Slave- 
trade vote. The abolition of the legal status of Slavery would cost nothing, 
and would be far more effective than military operations against Kaba RgGa. 


UGANDA. 
House oF Lorps, 20¢h August. 


Lord STANMORE moved for a copy of any instructions which might have been 
sent to Her Majesty’s Commissioner in Uganda with respect to the future administra- 
tion of that country. He said that he was not altogether without apprehension of 
sharing the fate of those who persistently dwelt on any one topic to the annoyance of 
their neighbours, but it was not unreasonable that their Lordships should ask for 
some further information with regard to the course which the Government intended 
to pursue in East Africa. When this country, after grave consideration and not 
unreasonable doubt, had determined to take a course involving serious responsibility 
and attended with great difficulties, it was important that the work which it had 
undertaken should not fail in its accomplishment. Everyone who had made himself 
acquainted with the subject of the administration of Uganda had come to the 
conclusion that among the difficulties of that administration no difficulty was more 
serious than that created by the present condition of the means of communication 
between Victoria-Nyanza and the sea. He had not been without fear that the 
Government was perhaps hardly fully aware of the vital importance of that subject, 
but he observed from a letter of the Lord President of the Council in the press that 
the project for the construction of a railway a portion of the distance from the coast 
towards Uganda had not been altogether abandoned, and that its construction was 
still possible. He should like to know whether the Government had made up its 
mind on this subject, and, if not, when it was likely to do so. They should remember 
that while we were considering our neighbours were working, and if once a trade 
route was fairly established and used, partly by road and partly by rail, through the 
German East African territories, the difficulties of the administration of Uganda would 
be increased, while there would be a loss of trade, of position, and of influence. He 
was also anxious to know whether, pending the consideration and settlement of that 
question, it was intended to take steps, ard if so what, to improve the existing means 
of communication between Victoria-Nyanza and the sea. As to the administration of 
Uganda itself, it was currently reported that it was the intention of the Government 
to appoint as Her Majesty’s Commissioner in Uganda a gentleman who had no 
previous connection with African affairs, and that this gentleman would be sought for 
in the Civil Service of India. He doubted, however, whether the time had come 
when they could separate the military and civil duties of the post without injury to 
that unity of purpose and decision which was so essentially necessary in the 
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circumstances of a district like Uganda. He was unable to understand what was 
really the intention of the Government with regard to Uganda, and for that reason he 
felt it necessary to make this inquiry. At the same time he hoped that he had in 
no way pressed for information on matters that were beyond the scope of legitimate 
inquiry on an occasion such as the present. In conclusion the noble Lord indicated 
that he would not move the motion that stood in his name. 

The Earr or KIMBERLEY,—I am quite prepared to answer the questions that have 
been put to me by my noble friend. We are at present engaged in the organizing 
and administration of a staff which has made considerable progress. Estimates are 
now before the other House for providing the necessary funds, and already several 
officers have been nominated to take part in the administration, and more appoint- 
ments will follow. With regard to the transport service, the noble lord will be glad 
to hear that we are organizing a monthly transport service to Uganda, and also that we 
are about to send out a steamer and some launches for service on the lake. With 
regard to his enquiry as to what we are doing in the matter of roads, I would point 
out that it is very difficult for us to undertake any considerable works of that sort on 
account of the uncertainty of the position we occupy with regard to the East Africa 
Company. Until we come to terms with them it will be difficult for us to embark on 
any considerable works of that kind, even if they were thought desirable, At present 
I am unable to go beyond that statement of the position we are placed in, because the 
demands of the East Africa Company are larger than we should be warranted in 
admitting. As to the rumour that there was to be a new officer appointed to the chief 
position in Uganda, we have not at present any intention of replacing Colonel 
COLvVILE, as he has done most excellent service and the Government has great 
confidence in his energy and discretion. I say this because there may come a time 
when it would be desirable to place the basis of administration in the hands of the 
Civil Service. This is the first time I have myself heard the East India Service 
mentioned in connection with this matter. It is not a question as to which service 
the officer should be taken from, but how an officer with the best qualifications in all 
respects can be found to fill this important appointment. I quite agree with the noble 
lord that it may not be necessary to offer a large salary. With regard to his last 
point, I can tell him only what was the condition of affairs when we last heard from 
Colonel CotviLe. I believe he then had a force of Soudanese something like 800 or 
1,000 men, and in our opinion that force should be increased to 1,200. That number, 
so far as we can ascertain, will be quite sufficient for all purposes. After the excellent 
services these troops rendered in the war against Unyoro I am quite sure that their 
well-known courage should give us every confidence in the support they will give to 
the Government whenever they may be again called upon. In order further to 
strengthen our position there, we sent out a large quantity of war stores and ammuni- 
tion, so that Colonel CotvitE will find himself amply supplied with everything 
necessary for maintaining in thorough efficiency the forces under his command ; and I 
have every confidence that these materials will be of great use hereafter in the 
strengthening of uur position and the safety of the country. As my noble friend will 
therefore see, the Government has not neglected that very important branch of 
administration, and I hope that Colonel Cotvixe will find himself in a position quite 
strong enough to meet any occasion on which he may find himself compelled to 
employ a military force. With regard to the last question put to me by my noble 
friend, I am not at present in a position to place the papers referred to on the table of 
the House. 
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THE AFRICAN PROTECTORATES. 
House oF Commons, 20¢h August. 

Sir C. Dirke.—I wish to ask the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether, in 
order to save a debate and division late to-night, he can make any statement. with 
regard to the supplementary vote of £80,000 which is being asked for Uganda and 
British Central Africa. I understand that the Uganda vote has already been explained, 
but that for British Central Africa has not been explained. 

Sir E. Grey.—The right hon. baronet is quite right when he says that it was 
contemplated that the Uganda vote should be included in the previous discussion, 
and there is no new feature in connection with it. With regard to the second vote, 
the fact is this, that the British Central Africa Protectorate has not yet cost this 
country any money; but it has lately been necessary to undertake very considerable 
operations against the Slave-trade and the Arabs who are prosecuting it in that 
particular district. Those operations have been exceedingly successful, and their 
beneficial results have already become apparent in the Protectorate. They have cost 
a good deal of money, and it is that extra expense which renders this vote necessary. 
I should say, in addition, that the vote will not be for this year only, because a 
Protectorate of this kind must, until it pays its own way, cost the country something. 
The bulk of the £35,000 asked for has been incurred in operations against the Slave-trade. 

Mr. BucHANAN.—May we expect that in the future there will be a permanent 
charge on this country for the administration of Central Africa? 

Sir E. Grey.—Yes, the moment has arrived for that ; but the charge will not be 
so large in future. 


On the Resolution relating to the Diplomatic Establishments abroad, and 
Consular Vote, an interesting and important discussion took place in the 
House of Commons on 22nd August, of which we give a condensed report 
below. In the course of the debate the Under Secretary, Sir Epwarp Grey, 
made some remarkable and startling statements respecting the existence of 
the status of Slavery in all British Protectorates in Africa, though we note 
that in one part of his speech he calls them Mohammedan Protectorates. 
As regards Zanzibar, he recognises the fact that ‘‘Slaves were not to be 
imported into the island, and that every man landing after a certain date 
became free.” He does not tell us what that certain date is, but we can 
once more remind him that the date is 5th June, 1873, at which time a treaty 
—never yet cancelled—was made between Great Britain and the Sultan 
abolishing the S/ave-trade, and therefore, by virtue of that treaty, every 
Slave landed in Zanzibar, Pemba, and every other portion of the Sultan’s 
dominions since that date, is zJ/egally held in bondage! He would be a bold 
man who would venture to assert that there are now alive in the Sultan’s 
dominions any Slaves who were introduced there prior to that date. 

Sir Epwarp Grey acknowledges that ‘people in the status of Slavery 
did not multiply rapidly, and that the tendency was for the Slave population 
not to perpetuate itself.” 

On his own showing, therefore, we claim that there can be very few 
Slaves, if any, for whom a shadow of /ega/ status can possibly exist, either in 
Zanzibar or Pemba, and we again call upon the Government to face the 
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question boldly, and to declare the immediate abolition of the status of 
Slavery. Sir Epwarp again complains of the difficulty of obtaining labour 
in Zanzibar and Pemba, but we must once more express our opinion that it 
is the existence of the status of Slavery that prevents the employment of 
free labour. Freemen will not work side by side with Slaves, and we believe 
that Sir JoHn Kirk has himself stated that if there were no Slavery in 
Zanzibar, plenty of free labourers would be willing to go to the islands from 
the mainland. 

The same difficulty would occur if a road or a railroad were made from 
the coast to the Victoria-Nyanza. The monthly service of which the Eart 
oF KIMBERLEY spoke so approvingly the other night, must, under present 
circumstances, be mainly carried out by Slaves. Is this a position which 
Her Majesty’s Government can contemplate with complacency, and is it one 
that the British people will allow to continue when once they awaken to the 
true state of affairs in a country under the protection of, and administered 
by, Great Britain? 

Sir E. Grey announced that the Government had lately placed a 
representative in the island of Pemba, of which we are glad to hear, though 
we should like some further particulars as to the appointment alluded to, as 
hitherto we believe that neither the name nor the qualifications of this 
representative have been made public. Is he to be a permanent resident, and 
what are to be his duties, and, above all, his powers ? 

Weare glad to note that Sir E. Grey admitted “ that it was the business of 
the Government to see that no mere economic considerations should be allowed 
to obscure and put on one side those large humane principles, so deeply felt 
in this country, with regard to the question of Slavery.” This is, indeed, 
a great admission, as we believe it is an undoubted fact that a large portion 
of the handsome revenue drawn from the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
under the administration and control of British officials, is derived from 
Slave labour. 


House oF Commons, August 22nd, 1894. 


On the resolution relating to the Diplomatic Establishments abroad and Consular 
vote, 

Sir C. DILKE said that there were several subjects which there had been no 
previous opportunity of mentioning. It was to be regretted that the present practice 
of the House led to too much time being devoted to the early votes, and to the later 
votes passing without remark. Because the question of Egypt had not been raised 
this year, it must not be supposed that those who raised the question last year had 
changed the views which they then expressed. As to the new vote for the establish- 
ment of an international maritime bureau at Zanzibar, the conduct of this country in 
relation to the Slave-trade was hypocritical. While there was an increase in the 
money nominally spent on the suppression of the Slave-trade, a great market for 
Slaves was left open by the existence of the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. The vote was a mere blind to the country, because it was impossible to 
suppress the Slave-trade unless the legal status of Slavery were abolished within our 
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own Protectorate. He hoped that in future years the Uganda votes would all be 
brought together. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT pointed out that with reference to the Slave-trade,. 
the AnTI-SLAvERY Society were of opinion that the best way of suppressing it would 
be the immediate building of the railway to Uganda. 

Sir R. Tempve said the House was entitled to a specific answer to the question 
whether the status of Slavery existed in Zanzibar, and, if so, what steps the Govern-- 
ment were taking to put an end to it. With regard to the Uganda railway, he wished 
to impress upon the Government that if they had not the resources, financial and 
otherwise, for undertaking so great a work, they ought at any rate to begin it, and to- 
construct the line from the sea to the first range of hills, that could be done easily and 
inexpensively. 

Sir E. Grey said he had specifically stated that the status of Slavery existed not. 
only in Zanzibar, but in all Mohammedan Protectorates in Africa. The universal 
practice where the Mohammedan law was in existence in British Protectorates was. 
that the institutions of the country were, as far as possible, undisturbed, though 
political influence outside these Protectorates was placed entirely in the hands of the 
British Government. In Zanzibar there were three regulations, not all new, but 
which had only lately come under the influence of British officials. One of them was. 
that whenever Slaves were treated cruelly by their owners, and the cruelty was 
proved, they were set free. Another was that Slaves might not be inherited by 
anyone but the actual children of their owner, so that if the owner died and left no- 
direct issue his Slaves became free. The third was that Slaves were not to be 
imported into the island, and that every man landing after a certain date became free. 
He believed that people in the status of Slavery did not multiply rapidly ; that 
the tendency was for the Slave population not to perpetuate itself; that being 
so, it was obvious that, provided the rules he had described were strictly enforced, 
the institution of Slavery in Zanzibar must, within a comparatively limited number 
of years, die a natural death. 

Sir C. Ditke.—There is no free labour at all there at the present time ? 

Sir E. Grey said he would deal with that point. The regulations were being 
strictly enforced, although, no doubt, in some cases a certain number of Slaves, 
comparatively few, did slip through the meshes of the rules, and got into the island. 
In order that the regulations might be better enforced they had lately placed a 
representative in the island of Pemba. The strict enforcement of the regulations, and 
the fact that the number of Slaves was decreasing must have its effect upon the 
cultivation of the island. They were receiving more and more complaints as time 
went on of the difficulty in obtaining labour in Zanzibar, and therefore one of the 
great problems before them, assuming that it was the duty of the Government to see 
the regulations enforced, was the introduction of free paid labour into Zanzibar for 
the cultivation of the land. Though there were great objections and difficulties to. 
doing away with the status of Slavery in Zanzibar, he quite admitted that it was the 
business of the Government to see that no mere economic considerations should be 
allowed to obscure and put on one side those large humane principles so deeply felt 
in this country with regard to the question of Slavery. (Hear, hear.) 

After further conversation, the House agreed to the resolution. 

On the vote for Uganda. 

Sir C. DitkE said a promise had been given to consider the question of com- 
pensation to Roman Catholics for damages received during the war in Uganda. A 
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‘special officer had been sent out to inquire into the reality and extent of the losses, 
and though this officer had made a report, it had not been published. He should be 
glad to hear what the hon. gentleman could say as to the claim for compensation, 
‘which he believed affected, not only some French but also some German Roman 
Catholics. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BaRTLETT referred to the necessity of strengthening our position 
in Uganda and of establishing railway communication in that district. Every one 
interested in the extension of our Imperial Dominion in Central Africa had long 
recognised the importance of Uganda. The natural wealth of Uganda and the 
‘districts around it exceeded the natural wealth almost of any country in the world, 
-and it was vital to the existence of our power in those regions that railway communi- 
‘cation should be established as early as possible. * * * 

He hoped that the Government would see their way to grant a subsidy in order 
‘that the work of constructing railways might be pushed forward without further delay. 

Sir E. Grey said that the claims of the missionaries had already been considered, 
as the subject formed part of the general discussion between the British and French 
‘Governments. He did not think that the circumstances of the case required them to 
make further inquiries, because to do so would necessitate their going through an 
immense amount of evidence of what took place, in many cases a very long time ago. 
With regard to the construction and maintenance of railways in Uganda, he could 
only repeat what he had said on Friday last, nor had he any fresh arrangements to 
make known, and he, therefore, could only refer the hon. gentleman to what was said 
by the Prime Minister on this subject when the first vote on Uganda was introduced. 
As to the universal danger to British interests in Uganda, whatever danger existed it 
was not only not greater but certainly less than it was some time ago. When the 
railway scheme was first advocated the recent Anglo-Congo treaty was not even 
thought of. Any danger that might arise would be due to difficulties with the natives, 
-and the fact that the strip of land between the two parties was now occupied by the 
Belgians would materially lessen the chances of friction. It was impossible for him 
then to again refer to the Federal interests existing between the English and French 
Governments. He had already given the House his views on that question, and to 
that statement he had nothing to add. 

The vote was then agreed to. 

On the report of the vote relating to the grant for British Central Africa, 

Sir C. DILkeE said that it was the first time that the House had been asked to 
make this grant, and an opportunity for discussing the question should have been 
given them at an earlier date in the Session. It was, however, too large a question for 
him to feel justified in raising a discussion upon it then, as he had given notice earlier 
in the Session that he intended to do. 

The vote was then agreed to. 





Che Mombasa Railway and the Status of Slavery. 


SINCE writing our critique of the debate in the House of Lords on Aug. 20th 
we have found that both Lord Stanmore and the Rev. Horace WALLER— 
very eminent authorities on the subject—have conveyed to Zhe Zimes their 
views on Lord Kimser.ey’s speech, which we are glad to find coincide with 
our own in every respect. 
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They will be found below :— 


To the Editor of ‘Tue Times.” 


Sir,—To the very unsatisfactory points in Lord Kimperiry’s speech upon 
Uganda affairs, which have drawn forth your well-deserved censures in Zhe Times of 
to-day, one perhaps should be added. 

Whilst the absolute necessity now of a railway is steadily denied as a means of 
communication, Lord KimBerLey nevertheless shows that there is, and is to be, 
much activity. The Government is “organising a monthly transport service to- 
Uganda, and we are about to send out a steamer and some launches for service om 
the lake.” 

This necessitates the use of many thousands of “ porters” and their attendants, in: 
the absence of any other method of conveying loads. 

Both Captain LuGarp and Sir Geratp Porrat explained to the Foreign Office- 
the ruinous and cruel inconsistency of such procedure. 

Though we hire the men of Arabs, they are but Slaves, and return to Slavery.. 
Our demand stimulates a supply, and this is met by raids in Central Africa. 

Perhaps the irony of the situation was never more apparent than in the 
Parliamentary reports of last night. 

Sir EpwarD GREY spoke in the House of Commons (as Under Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs) upon this country’s expenditure in Nyassaland, to stop the Slave-- 
trade in that Protectorate. Lord KimBeRLey (our Foreign Secretary) at the same 
time showed to the House of Lords that an enormous transport service was being put 
together to satisfy requirements in the Uganda Protectorate. 

But the Slaves to be used thus in the latter Protectorate are drawn from the- 
former one ! 

If this be not murdering Peter to help Paul, what is? 

One is afraid of exhausting your patience, Sir, by pleading so often that the 
proper thing for Great Britain to insist upon is that, where her flag flies, there 
vanishes Slavery. Was there ever a better opportunity than this for setting all the 
Slaves in our Zanzibar and Pemba Protectorate free, or a better chance of finding: 
these freed men men legitimate employment ? 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Twywell, Thrapston, Augusé¢ 21. HORACE WALLER. 


To the Editor of “THe Timegs.” 


Sir,—In your leading article of to-day you have pointed out the inadequacy of 
the reason assigned by Lord Kimpervey for declining to undertake any improvement 
of the existing roads (if they can be so called) between Mombasa and Uganda. But I 
would venture to add that it is not only inadequate, but inapplicable. 

The only works which could in any case be affected by disputes between the 
Imperial Government and the East Africa Company are those within that territory 
over which the Company exercises control. Now, even if, in the end, it be 
determined to construct a railway to Kikuyu, no one, I believe, supposes that it will,. 
in the first instance, be pushed beyond that point. The construction of a good road 
from thence to the Victoria-Nyanza will, therefore, be in any case an absolute 
necessity ; whether a railway be made up to that point or not. Work on that road 
would be carried on in a country with which the East Africa Company have nothing 
to do, and such work might with great advantage be carried on now, without regard 
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‘to the question whether it is a railway, or an ordinary road, which it is to meet at 
Kikuyu. 

Lord KiMBERLEY’s answer to my question on this point was, I must confess, both 
-a disappointment and a surprise to me. 

As all the materials for the formation of a judgment upon the question of the 
railway have been, so far as I am aware, in the hands of Her Majesty’s Government 
‘for the better part of a year,I am not altogether without apprehension that the 
matter may be practically decided, as many questions are, by never taking any formal 
or final decision with regard to it. The hesitation of Her Majesty’s Government on 
this point is, however, easily explicable and not unnatural. It is probably due, partly 
‘to the habitual and, as a rule, not unwise reluctance felt by any set of Ministers to 
engage in new and considerable enterprises at a distance from this country ; and partly 
‘to the declarations made by certain Members of the Government, when in opposition, 
‘to which they still adhere, or by which at least they are now hampered. I did not, 
therefore expect that I should receive any further information with regard to the 
probabilities of a decision upon the railway question. 

But I did hope, and presume, that active steps were being taken to improve the 
existing road between the coast and the interior, and I did not expect to learn that 
this was not the case ; still less, that the expediency of constructing a good road was 
a question as to which any shadow of doubt could exist. The reply to a question 
whether a road would be improved, that a caravan would start regularly every month, 
is a specimen of the “ answer oblique,” which I had not anticipated. Those caravans, 
.at however short intervals they may start, will still have the same difficult paths and 
tracks to traverse. Every article of transport will still have to be carried by porters. 
‘There will be no diminution of expense, and little shortening of time, in the con- 
‘veyance of men and stores to Uganda. And, as a traffic route, this line will probably 
be deserted in favour of one further to the south, for it must be remembered that both 
road and railroad are being steadily pushed forward in the German territory. 

Everyone who has had anything to do with the opening of a new country, or the 
introduction of civilisation into a savage one, knows that the roadmaker is perhaps 
the most important of the agents he can employ. The reluctance of Her Majesty’s 
Government to accept this fact can only afford satisfaction to those who desire to see 
our position in Uganda so compromised as to render ultimate withdrawal from thence 
inevitable. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
STANMORE. 
The Red House, Ascot, August 21. 








Sir Samuel Baker on Slavery, 


“‘ Tue hearts of Slaves are crushed and hardened by the constant pressure of 
the yoke ; nevertheless some have still those holy feelings of affection that 
nature has implanted in the human mind. It is the tearing asunder of 
those tender chains that renders Slavery the horrible curse that it really is ; 
human beings are reduced to the position of animals, without the blessings 
enjoyed by the brute creation—short memories and obtuse feelings.” —NV2/e 
Lributaries. 
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Sir BCoward Grep on African Questions. 


In reply to some rather searching questions from Mr. J. W. LowTHER 
‘respecting the Mombasa Victoria-Nyanza Railway, and other matters con- 
nected with Central Africa, Sir Epwarp Grey, Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, made, in the House of Commons on the 17th August, the 
‘following rather extraordinary statement :— 


With regard to the Slave-trade in Protectorates, the principle hitherto had been 
‘that the protecting power had, as far as possible, allowed the laws and institutions of 
‘the Protectorate to goon. In many cases under British supervision regulations had 
tbeen made by which it was believed the trade must be suppressed in the course of a 
few years. The institution of Slavery could not at first be interfered with without 
*perverting the whole social arrangements of the country, and hitherto the Government 
‘of this country had confined their efforts to putting down the Slave-trade, believing if 
that was done the institution of Slavery must, in the course of years, die a natural 
death. 

This latter statement of Sir Epwarp GREY may be true as regards the 
jpresent Government ; byt we can point to former British Governments (we 
believe of both parties in politics) who put down Slavery in their Pro- 
‘tectorates, notably, the Eart or CARNARVON on the Gold Coast. The idea of 
‘putting down Slavery by suppressing the Slave-trade is an exploded policy. 
Just as smuggling has been almost stopped by free trade and not by 
armies of preventive officers, so will the Slave-trade be starved by giving 
freedom to Slaves in British Protectorates, as this would do more in a year 
for the cause of freedom than all the cruisers in Her Majesty’s navy could 
effect in a decade. 

If the public opinion of the country were appealed to we feel sure that 
‘the policy so lately enunciated by the Under Foreign Secretary would not 
‘meet with that support which he appears to think it would receive. 








Proposed Railway to Victoria-Wyanza. 


“THE Margulis oF Lorne thus spoke at a meeting of the Colonial Institute 
respecting the proposed Mombasa—Victoria-Nyanza Railway. 


I think, when we remember that a country with a small population like that of 
‘Canada (then some 4} millions), managed to carry the railway across the Continent in 
five years, it would not be too much to expect that British Chancellors of the 
Exchequer should guarantee 3 per cent. on a sum that could be raised in the City in 
two days, and might carry this railway 600 or 700 miles in a few years for the purpose 
-of opening up new markets. In reference to the taking over of the country, it is said 
by some, you should administer it through Zanzibar ; but if you make Zanzibar a 
solid concretion, a real State, you might find yourselves rather in a difficulty, and 
might be unable to interfere when you wished. If, on the other hand, a Protec- 
torate means a shadow and a veil between actual British Protectorate and the name of 
it, we have not so much objection to it. We might take it as an instalment and 
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temporary arrangement if people at home are afraid to face a direct Protectorate om 
account of this little difficulty of domestic Slavery, which can only be a matter of a 
few years. We might take that as a temporary arrangement, but I believe every one- 
of us would rather hope and trust we should manfully take our part with other Powers. 
in the development of Africa. Unless we can accept responsibility, and ensure that 
Slavery shall cease, and be able to open up the west, the country had far rather be- 
handed over to Mr. RuopEs. Unless the Protectorate be real, we can hardly say that 
the British Government will be more than a society for the encouragement of cruelty: 
in Africa. 








Fernando Po. 


A SOMEWHAT adventurous, but very successful, expedition was carried out at 
the end of last year by Don Luts Soreta, President of the Spanish ANTI- 
SLAVERY SoclETy, to the country of the Boobies, in the interior of the 
island of Fernando Po. This island and its inhabitants are thus described in 
KeitH Jounston’s “Compendium of Travel,” African Volume :— 


The most important of these islands is Fernando Po, with its peak 10,190 feet 
high, and a perfect cone in shape. It is wooded to the top, rendering the harbour 
of Clarence Cove the most picturesque point on the West Coast of Africa. It is. 
inhabited by a very peculiar tribe—the Aniyo, or “Boobies,” as they are called by 
the English. They are of a very mild nature, though repulsive in appearance, but 


have a decided distaste for the least degree of civilisation. A straw hat is their chief 


clothing. 


Seiior SoRELA penetrated to the capital of the chief of the Boobies, a. 
collection of huts in which these primitive native people dwelt in the midst 
of a thick forest. Here he had an interview with the headman or chief, a 
remarkable personage of Herculean proportions; but, unlike his followers, 
clothed in a very remarkable manner—broad-brimmed hat woven in the 
country, and covered with little horns, birds’ feathers, and a number of bones. 
His arms, legs, and body were adorned in the same manner, as well as with 


skeletons of little animals. These were typical of his temporal and religious. 


authority, and he bore the mysterious name of Moxa. 
The difficulty of the traveller was increased by the belief which was 


understood to exist that the Moxa would die if he saw a white man.. 


However, all obstacles were surmounted by Sefior SorELa, who was received 
in a friendly manner by the Moka, and this hitherto little known chief gave 
in his full submission to the Spaniards, and declared that he would be very 
happy to have a Mission established near him, in order to educate his people 
and teach them the Spanish language. The services of the adventurou/ 
traveller were very handsomely recognised by the Governor of Fernando ¥ 
and we congratulate our Corresponding Member on the success 7 
peaceful expedition. 


yes 
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Morocco Slave Markets. 


‘WE translate from the last number of the Revista Anti-Esclavista (the organ 
-of the Spanish AnTI-SLAVERY Society) a few extracts from a paper by Luts 
MoroTE, written in May last, describing the Slave markets in Morocco City. 
These fully confirm the statements made in our last number by Mr. HENRY 
Gurney, and by Dr. MarceT and other writers. 

Mr. Morote says that in the capital of Morocco the Slave market is held 
‘three times a week (Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday), before sunset. This 
‘market is held in the immediate vicinity of the mayoralty, and you see there 
specimens of human flesh, badly clothed, badly fed, dirty and mal-odorous, 
without any of the attractions which would be required by artists ; in fact, it 
is a most atrocious and repugnant sight. Although it is four months 
since we witnessed the sale of Slaves, we cannot yet banish from our minds 
tthe profound impression of astonishment and grief which it afforded. Great 
as was our sorrow, greater still was the impassive insensibility of those who 
‘suffered under this atrocious yoke. These wretched beings who appear to 
have nothing human about them but the name, and have no idea of the 
rights which are their due, exhibit a resignation which it is painful to witness. 
They appear to have no hope and no thought of rebelling against their legal 
fate. This impassive insensibility of the Slaves in the markets has already 
‘been described by Dr. MaxcerT, in the columns of the Ané-Slavery Reporter, 
and are confirmed by the present writer. 

The two kinds of Slaves which are the most value in the Slave market 
‘are young virgins and strong able-bodied women who are able to do hard 
work. The former are bought at high prices by Moors, and given to their 
grown-up sons, exactly as a father in England would give his son a horse ; 
the cthers are valuable as household drudges. There are legalised salesmen 
iin these markets, accompanied by female experts, who bring forward their 
human merchandise, descant upon their perfections, carefully exhibiting all 
their points, and carrying out the sale which is afterwards concluded by 
notaries. In the galleries may be seen the wives of the buyers amusing 
‘themselves by contemplating the comparative nudity of the wretched Slaves. 
One sad feature is that in spite of the ordinances of the Koran, a mother will 
'be bought by one Moor and her children by another, thus dividing families 
perhaps for ever, in a manner that was forbidden by the Prophet. But after 
-all, possibly these Slave markets must be considered humane in comparison 
with the horrors of the Slave-raids and long caravan journeys to which these 
.afflicted creatures have been subjected during their long journey across the 
trackless desert from Timbuctoo or the far Soudan. 

It seems strange that such barbarous scenes could be witnessed within a 
‘few days’ sail of England, and that representatives of most of the European 
Wowers remain from year to year quietly quartered at Tangier, and 
-apparently making no effort to put down such disgraceful barbarities. 
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The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and. 
the Wesleyan Conference. 


IN response to a request made by Mr, ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, of Birmingham, 
and a few other local members of THE BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, the YEARLY CoNFERENCE of the WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, held. 
in Birmingham in July, 1894, consented, on the motion of Mr. WM. MEwsurn, 
(to whom the SocrEry is greatly indebted) supported by Rev. CHARLES GARRETT, 
to receive a small deputation of the above-named society. The deputation,, 
which consisted of Messrs. ARTHUR PEASE (President), ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, 
CepHas BuTLer, JoHN Henry Lioyp, ALDERMAN WHITE (Zx-Mayor of 
Birmingham), and CHARLES H. ALLEN (Secretary), was courteously received 
and introduced to the Conference by its President, the Rev. WALFORD GREEN.. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE, who was received with much warmth, in a few words 
stated the object which induced the deputation to trespass on the time of the- 
Conference. He said that historically the Wesleyan body was closely 
connected with the Anti-Slavery movement, both JoHN and CHARLES. 
WESLEY, having, more than 100 years ago, strongly denounced Slavery and. 
the Slave-trade. 

In the West Indies, Methodist missionaries have borne their testimony 
against Slavery, and have suffered the persecution attaching to such devotion. 
Turning t6 the present time, Mr. PEasE congratulated the large assembly: 
on the fact that the whole of the western world is comparatively free from 
the stigma of Slavery, and stated that the Slave-trade, formerly so active: 
between Africa and that Continent, has now entirely ceased. But how does. 
the case stand in Africa? In eloquent terms the speaker brought before his. 
hearers the terrible figures given us by Livincstonk, LaviGERIE, GORDON,, 
CAMERON, and others, all of whom agreed in the estimate that something 
like half a million lives are annually sacrificed in Africa through. 
Slave-raids, and the horrors of the cruel march to the coast. This would 
represent something like two million persons torn from their homes in. 
Africa to satisfy the greed and cruel lust of the savage Arab and half-caste 
Slave-traders. In spite of all the efforts of the British cruisers to suppress. 
the trade at sea, it is estimated that from 40,000 to 50,000 Slaves are annually 
smuggled from the East Coast of Africa in Arab dhows. Some of these- 
are carried to Arabia and Persia, but a great number are probably absorbed 
in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, which at the present moment. 
constitute a British protectorate, and consequently ought to be peopled by 
free men only. The statement of the speaker, that some 200,000 or 300,000. 
Slaves are now engaged in the cultivation of cloves and other tropical 
produce, under British protection, but amenable to Arab law, appeared to 
somewhat startle his audience, and his suggestion that the Wesleyan Con- 
ference should support the action of THE BriTIsH AND ForEIGN ANTI- 
SLavery SociETY by memorializing Her Majesty’s Government in favour 
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of the abolition of the status of Slavery in Zanzibar, was well received ; also 
was the statement that the Society desired the support of the Conference in 
the efforts it was making to induce the Government to grant the guarantee 
necessary for the providing of capital to build a railway from the East Coast 
of Africa to the Victoria-Nyanza—a step indispensible to the development of 
the country, in the interest, not only of commerce, but of humanity. 

Mr. Pease alluded to the fact that the Society of Friends, of which he 
was a member, had, like the Methodists, very early taken an interest in the 
great Anti-Slavery question, and, he was sure, that all those who now 
listened to him would agree in recognising the fact that “God has made of 
one blood all the nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

Mr. ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, who for sixty years had been interested in this 
question, entreated the Conference to give its best support to a memorial 
which the AnTI-SLAvery Society desired them to adopt. 

At the request of the President, Dr. RicG responded on behalf of the 
Conference. 

Dr. RicG said: It was true, as stated by Mr. Prassz, that their people had 
been interested in this question when it needed all the resolution possible. 
Now they were joined by many other societies ; still, they might be able to 
swell the volume of public opinion by their support. The Slave-trade was 
destructive of life and a great hindrance to missionary effort. They might 
not sign the memorial individually, as they had been asked but he was sure 
that at the proper time the Conference would give it sympathetic attention. 
He hoped that the Society of Friends, to which Mr. Pease and his family 
had belonged for many years, would continue to flourish from generation to 


generation. 
Fuly 26th. 
RESOLUTIONS OF CONFERENCE. 
The Secretary of the Conference moved the adoption of the following 
resolutions :— 


“The Conference, consisting of Ministers and Laymen, having heard 
with interest the addresses of Mr. ARTHUR PEASE, the President of THE 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, and of Mr. ARTHUR 
ALBRIGHT, a distinguished member of the same Society, both members 
of the Society of Friends, expresses its sympathy with the objects of the 
AnTI-Stavery Society, and it hopes that all the ministers and 
members of the Methodist Church will continue, not less earnestly than 
at any former time, to sustain the efforts of that Society, and that 
Slavery and the Slave-trade may be speedily and completely abolished.” 

“The Conference also resolves that copies of this resolution be sent to 
the Prime Minister, and to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” 

The Conference adopted these resolutions. 


We understand that a reply was recetved by the President from Lorp 
RosEBERY before the Conference adjourned —Ed. “ REPORTER.” 
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Anti-Slavery Breakfast 


GIVEN TO THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CONFERENCE BY Mr. ARTHUR ALBRIGHT. 


Mr. ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, of Edgbaston, who has been a distinguished Member 
. of the Committee of the BritisH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY since 
1870, and has been a Member of that Society almost from its foundation, in 
1839, entertained a large number of the members of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence at a breakfast, in Birmingham, on the 31st July, at which about 100 
sat down. The Methodist Recorder of the 9th August contains the following: 
condensed report of some of the speeches made on that occasion, and we- 
also add a notice of the same breakfast, published in Zhe Frzend of August. 
10th. 

Mr. ALBRIGHT is a brother-in-law of the late Epmunp SrurGe, who was. 
for many years Chairman of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society, and we may add to his statement at the close of the breakfast, that. 
the Society oF FrieNDs would try to approach the Congregational Union 
and the Baptist Union, that those efforts will be warmly supported by the: 
BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


(From the Methodist Recorder.) 


After breakfast, 

Rey. Dr. RanpieEs said, We are very grateful to Mr. ALBRIGHT for bringing us. 
together and extending to us this kind hospitality, and making this meeting so agree- 
able to us all, both ladies and gentlemen. This motive, excellent as it is, is by no. 
means the principal motive of Mr. ALBricuT, but he is looking out broadly and. 
philanthropically ; he is looking out on those whose condition is one of Slavery, 
sometimes of the worst kind, and we must appreciate highly his efforts to promote a 
cause which is the cause of mankind everywhere. (Hear, hear.) I have very great 
pleasure in proposing that the thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. ALBRIGHT for 
his kindness. (Applause.) 

Mr. JoHn Stack, B.A., said, All know that where it is a question of peace, or 
temperance, or Anti-Slavery, Mr. ALBRIGHT has always been to the front, and that 
with activity and influence even now, and with purse, he has always been ready to. 
support these movements. I heartily second the vote of thanks. (Applause.) 

Rev. JosHua HaiGu said, I am sure we are all in hearty sympathy with the 
proposal. We appreciate thoroughly the kindly hospitality of Mr. ALBRIGHT. I may 
say, as a matter of information, that last evening we had a very long and very 
exhausting session of the Conference, and that it is believed we shall have a very long 
and very heavy day to-day; and on that account many of our friends have been 
prevented from being here. I support the proposal. (Applause.) 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, in reply, said, I am only sorry that so many words of 
kindness have been said on so comparatively small a subject. The idea was that if 
the announcement of the breakfast meeting was made to a full Conference, anything 
like a general invitation to others would be superfluous. But the announcement was. 
made to a very thin Conference, and we sent out 200 invitations. You must not. 
expect that more than a certain number can respond. I should like to say that this. 
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breakfast recalls a rather memorable one in my experience, in a large room in the 
City, thirty years ago, when Mr. FoweLtt Buxton was in the chair, and JosEPH 
STURGE was one of the guests. It might seem to me that it was hardly relevant to 
mention it here, but the relevancy seemed to come to meinthis way. When that 
breakfast took place there was going on that most awful conflict against Slavery, with 
reference to which President LiNncoLn said, ‘ What if every drop of blood drawn by 
the lash, and every dollar of money drawn from the sweat of these people, should 
have to be compensated by the enormous waste of our treasures, and the lives of 
millions of our people?” The relevancy came to me in this way. Ifa million lives 
were sacrificed on that occasion, let us compare it with this fact, that it is calculated 
that at least half-a-million lives are lost annually through the Slave-trade, and that 
makes, in the thirty years since that time, fifteen million lives. I think I will not go 
further, because you were invited to hear my friend Horace WALLER, who is one of 
the oldest members of the AnTI-SLavery Society. He has been both an outside and 
an inside worker, and really, I believe, the mainstay of the Society, and is more 
acquainted with, and more zealous for the abolition of the Slave-trade than perhaps 
any man on the Committee. (Applause). 

Rev. Horace WALLER said, Mr. ALBRIGHT, ladies and gentlemen,—In former 
days, on the invitation of Dr. Livincstone, I went and saw right into the interior of 
that terrible Slave-trade. It was my good fortune to be the guest of various captains 
of Her Majesty's ships of war, and I recollect that, talking of several matters, and 
learning of those who were always willing to impart knowledge, I was told, and we 
know, that if in the course of some storm acry of “ All hands to save ship!” should 
come down below, then every man, whether the stoker in the engine-room, or the 
ship’s carpenter, had to stand on deck to take part in trying to save the ship. A great 
cause has been alluded to by Mr. ALtBricuT. The ship of our national duty and 
honour is ona shoal. That cry has come, “ All hands to save ship,” or “ honour,” if 
you like, to those who are not in the same occupation, spiritually, as we ourselves. 
And, therefore, you must not be surprised to find Mr. ALBRIGHT and myself standing 
side by side with you. Africa is a large country, and the Slave-trade is an enormous 
question, and I cannot wander over that field of misery. My object shall be to 
explain to you exactly what I mean, and if possible to get you to focus not only your 
attention but—may I hope?—your help to get the ship off the rocks. Livine- 
STONE, by Gop’s grace had a wonderful programme put into his soul. Before Africa 
can be freed from the incubus of bloodshed and misery which lies upon her, Africa 
must be taught to help herself, she must expel her Slave-trade, and find that she isa 
country in which all the requirements of the outer world can be met—that is to say, 
she must be brought to know that the growth of sugar and tobacco, the produce of 
her gold mines, and so forth, must take the place of the sale of men, women, and 
children to the outer world. (Hear, hear.) Livincsrone has not lived to see his 
programme fulfilled ; now facts speak for themselves. Some of the very boys who 
were liberated had been sold to the Slave-traders for the value of the napkin I hold in 
my hand. I have heard that some of these lads are coffee planters on their own 
holdings. Ay, coffee plantations on the very spot most deluged with blood by the 
Arab and his Slave-traders. (Applause.) This country, carrying out the idea which 
seems to pervade the Western States, that there must be a scramble for Africa, has 
taken a large balance of that Continent, making it into spheres of influence, and, to 
deal with them more particularly, into Protectorates. A few years ago we took over 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, exchanging Pemba with Germany for the island of 
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Heligoland. These two islands had been protected from the Slave-trade for thirty 
years by a pile of treaties, which have been given us in exchange for security by the- 
SULTAN OF ZANzIBAR. They are not worth this piece of paper at the present moment. 
These two islands are crammed with Slaves. We have all the machinery of diplomacy,. 
political agents, consuls, police officers, and so forth. They are sent out to these places 
with dense blue spectacles on, that they may not see. In the island of Pemba, where- 
clove-planting is carried on more than anywhere else, the place is crowded with Slaves,. 
these Slaves being drawn from the centre of Africa. It will seem impossible for you. 
to imagine what I am going to tell you. Up toa month ago there was not a single 
white man representative of HER MasESTY THE QUEEN on that island, because it was 
desirable not to have representations come to the outer world of what was going on in 
the island. True, we keep a man-of-war cruising round those islands, and fly the 
Union Jack there, but our British flag is floating over thousands of Slaves— 
(“ Shame !””)—who, unless someone moves, will perish, as they perish now, in Slavery, 
Their hardships are such that those who know most about it say that eleven years is 
the utmost extent of a Slave’s life in these sickly islands. Lord RosgBERY comes into 
office. He receives a deputation, but refuses to receive another. We want some- 
thing more than being perpetually in the Foreign Minister's eyes. We want the 
removal of this terrible stigma from the Colonies of England at the end of the 
nineteenth century. How does England stand before the outer world, and before the 
native world? What is the meaning of those thousands of Slaves in bondage? We 
do not stand fair and square before the Africans. (Hear, hear.) Whence come these 
Slaves into Pemba and Zanzibar? They come trom Lake Nyassa. There isa story 
of a great waking up of the Slave-trade in Nyassa. Where there is a demand 
there will be a supply. I have a bundle of letters which I could read to prove 
to you the extraordinary activity of the Slave-trade. I have been steeped in the 
Slave-trade as far as misery can steep me. I have lived to be met with criticism and 
disbelief. But we must pursue our course. We must go on until the stains on the 
British flag are removed, and until England has done its duty to that Desolate 
Continent, in the affairs of which we have been called by the Providence of Gop to 
interfere. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALBRIGHT said, We have in the room Rev. CHARLES GARRETT. It rests with 
the Wesleyans, to-day, far more than many other sections of the Christian world to 
give an impetus to the work of the Anti-SLavery Society. (Hear, hear.) 

Rey. CHARLES GARRETT said, Mr. ALBRIGHT, my friends,—I have come here that 
I might express my gratitude that you take the position you do in this great struggle. 
Your name has a special charm for me, inasmuch as I used to correspond with your 
father, more than half-a-century ago, in connection with the Corn Law movement. 
Though the bodies of the Wesleyan ministers are not here, I can answer for it that 
their hearts are here. There never was a true Methodist yet who was not opposed to 
what JoHN WESLEY called “ that sum of all villainies, the Slave-trade.” (Hear, hear.) 
I need not tell you that the law-makers are the people to whom we must go in this 
difficulty. Weare responsible for every evil that we have power to destroy. The 
united action of the Christian Church is needed in this matter. (Applause.) 

Rev. Dr. WALLER, Secretary to the Conference, expressed his personal sympathy, 
and that of his brethren, in the Anti-Slavery movement. 

Mr, SamueL Prick moved: “That this meeting desires to record its deep 
concern at that state of illegal Slavery, in which many thousands of Slaves are 
retained in bondage under our nation’s flag in the British Protectorate of Zanzibar 
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and Pemba, and would earnestly desire the further and immediate attention of Her 
Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs to this grave matter, with a view to liberty 
being granted to them.” 

Rey. J. E. CLAPHAM seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

In a conversation which followed on the best means of extending the movement, 

Rev. T. E. WEsTERDALE said, We have a Nonconformist Council. I am a 
member of the Executive of that Council, and this question of Anti-Slavery has not 
been before the Council. If a deputation could be sent to the Council, I have no- 
doubt that the Council would receive it with sympathy. I pledge myself to help you 
in every way I can. (Applause.) 

Mr. ALBRIGHT stated that efforts were to be made by the Anti-Slavery Committee 
of the Society of Friends to approach the Congregational Union and the Baptist 
Union on this subject. He hoped that the results of these efforts would be that. 
united action would be taken by the Churches to remove this great evil. 

The meeting then dispersed. 

A copy of this resolution was forwarded to the Eart or KimBerLey by Mr- 
ALBRIGHT. —_—- 

In Mr. ALBRIGHT’s address at the Conference Anti-Slavery Breakfast he gave a. 
quotation from President LincoLn which was somewhat marred in the report. It 
should have been given as follows :—“ What if every drop of blood wrung by the lash 
be repaid by one drawn by the sword, and every dollar of the wealth drawn from the 
unrequited toil of the Slave be melted away in the process of his deliverance, who- 
shall say but that God is just.”—AMethodist Recorder, August 16th. 


(From Zhe Friend.) 

Following the deputations to the Wesleyan Conference on the question of 
Slavery, mentioned in Zhe Friend last week, a number of the ministers and other 
friends were invited to a public breakfast to confer on the question generally, but 
especially to hear an address on the subject of the present condition of Slavery in 
Zanzibar and Pemba, by Dr. Horace WALLER, one of the late Dr. LivinGsTone’s. 
companions. Among those present were J. E. CLaPHAM, CHARLES GARRETT, and the 
Editor of the Methodist Recorder. 

The breakfast was held in the schoolrooms adjoining Martin Street Chapel, where- 
the Conference was being held, and was attended by about seventy ministers and 
others. The host, ARrHUR ALBRIGHT, opened the meeting by alluding in general 
terms to the past history of the Anti-Slavery agitation, and the present condition of 
the Anti-SLavery Society, and remarked that it only needed that the Christian 
public, and specially so important and active a portion thereof as the Wesleyan 
connection, should realise the present need for action for the Society to receive the: 
support it needs to carry forward its work. 

The Rev. Horace WALLER pointed out that not only was Zanzibar under British: 
protection, and therefore bound to second our efforts in putting down Slavery, but the 
SULTAN of that country had distinctly bound himself by successive treaties to allow no 
more Slaves to be imported into his country, these treaties reaching over a period of 
considerably more than twenty years. Notwithstanding this, Slaves are to-day more 
numerous than ever in the island of Pemba, which is devoted to the growth of 
cloves, and where the climate is so malarious and the life of a Slave so hard that they 
only live from eleven to fifteen years on the average ; so that the whole population of 
Slaves would have been extinct years ago, had they not been constantly replenished. 
from the interior of Africa in defiance of the treaties made with our Government. 
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Several Wesleyan Ministers spoke of the surprise with which they had heard of 
‘such things being carried on under the British flag. CHARLES GARRETT warmly 
-appealed to his fellow ministers to throw themselves heartily into the cause, 
instancing the wonderful success that had attended a united effort of ministers of all 
‘denominations in Liverpool to restrain drinking and immorality as a proof of how 
much the Christian Church could do in the cause of humanity when it was once 
‘roused to the effort. He struck a true note when he said we should think less about 
getting to Heaven ourselves in the future, and more about bringing Heaven into 
‘earth in the present. 

Some general conversation followed, and a resolution was passed calling the 
attention of the Foreign Office to the fact that our treaties with Zanzibar were being 
-disregarded, and to the necessity of immediately taking steps to enforce them. The 
‘time was necessarily short, as the ministers had to attend the sitting of their Con- 
ference, but it was very satisfactory to those who arranged it; and they believe 
that, following on the deputations, it will raise a good deal of interest in the question 
amongst the Wesleyan community. 





Minutes of the Committee of the British and Foreign 


FntieSlavery Society. 


August 3rd, 1894. 
Mr. ARTHUR ALBRIGHT. 


‘Copy of Minute passed by the Committee of the British AND FOREIGN 
AnTI-SLAvERY Society, on the motion of the Rev. Horace WALLER, 
seconded by W. H. Wy pg, Esq., C.M.G., at their meeting held this day. 


Resolved.—That the best thanks of the Committee be given to Mr. ARTHUR 
ALBRIGHT for the zeal and devotion shown by him in procuring permission for 
an Anti-Slavery Deputation to attend a meeting of the Wesleyan Conference in 
Birmingham, on the 24th July, 1894, and for his hospitable entertainment of the 
members of the Conference at a public breakfast in Birmingham, on the 31st 
July, to hear an address from the Rev. Horace WALLER, and to pass a resolu- 
tion on the subject of Slavery in British Protectorates, to be forwarded to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Rev. Horace WALLER. 


On the motion of Mr. W. H. Wytpz, C.M.G., seconded by Mr. J. H. 
Lioyp, J.P. :— 

Resolved.—That the thanks of this Committee be given to the Rev. Horace 

‘Wa ter for his kind and handsome present of a Library Map of Africa, mounted on 


spring roll, and of a large Scale Map of Nyassaland, for the use of the Society’s 
“Office. 
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The Labour and Liquor Questions in South Africa. 


By kind permission of the manager of Zhe Times, we are able to reprint the 
following interesting and important sketch of the attempt now making, in 
South Africa, to deal with the native question. We trust that free labour 
and abolition of the liquor traffic may eventually be satisfactorily settled. 
The headings are our own. 


Among the interesting and important questions with which the future statesmen 
of the Empire will have to deal, one which will necessarily stand in the front rank 
will be the place which is to be assigned under British rule to non-European races. 
In every part of the Empire the question presses for settlement in different forms, and 
in every part of the Empire different attempts are constantly being made to give 
some sort of satisfactory solution to the problem which presents itself. 

Both of the South African Colonies have, during this year’s session of their 
Parliaments, made a frank departure in race legislation. Mr. Ruopes’s Glen Grey 
Land and Labour Bill has just passed through the House of Assembly at the Cape 
With a majority of thirty-five votes. In Natal, the Franchise Bill, which precludes all 
Asiatics except those now justly on the voters’ roll from exercising the franchise, has. 
passed through its Parliamentary stages, and has been sent home for Her Majesty’s 
assent. The Glen Grey Land and Labour Bill is designed to cope with the native 
difficulty at the Cape. The Natal Franchise Act is intended to meet the alien 
immigration difficulty in the eastern colony. Both Bills are contributions to the 
settlement of the same great question. They are, however, alike only in this, that 
both take their stand frankly on the ground that legislation for European and for non- 
European races is not necessarily the same. The fact has, of course, been admitted in 
the administration of our Eastern dependencies, and in the position assigned to the 
Chinese and to the native races in Australasia. The principle is not always so 
candidly asserted. That it has been declared ithese two instances is a distinct gain. 
The Bills have been discussed on their own merits without sentimental subterfuge, 
and their passage with large majorities through the local Parliaments gives a valuable: 


indication of colonial opinion upon the question. 


No Liguor AND NO VOTE. 


The Cape Bill was succinctly summarized by Mr. Ruopgs as embodying the 
principle of “ No liquor and no vote” for the location Kaftir ; but its provisions have 
a much wider range. It has long been recognised at the Cape that the native 
question is fast resolving itself into a labour question. All difficulties with regard to 
the increase of the Kaffir population would be at an end if the native could be induced. 
to work as the white man works for his daily bread. The existing system of native 
reserves has, however, rendered personal exertion on the part of a large majority of 
male natives unnecessary. The land in these reserves, which is held by the natives in 
perpetuity, and cannot be alienated by misconduct, yields a sufficient harvest to the 
toil of the women to supply all primitive needs. The average male, whose raison 
a@'étre as a fighting animal has been taken away by the reign of law, seeks no better 
occupation than to lie on his back in the sun and smoke. A few head of cattle earned 
in early youth have purchased a sufficiency of wives to do his work, and when to the 
joys of tobacco can be added those of drink, life holds no further aim. The Glen 
Grey Land and Labour Bill will change this condition of things in the districts to. 
which it applies. The fundamental change will be effected by surveying the land and 
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dividing it into allotments of four-morgen, or about six acres each, more or less, for 
which allotments individual titles with right of descent in the male line, according to 
a fixed rule of primogeniture, will be issued. Alienation or transfer of the allot- 
ments will be controlled by Government, in order to avoid speculative purchase 
by Europeans or others, and various provisions are introduced into the Bill for 
the purpose of safeguarding native rights. It is, however, evident that an allot- 
ment of six acres with a strict entail can support only a limited number of 
persons, and that when that number is reached, the surplus, who have no legal claim 
upon the land, will be driven by a natural law, of which the operation is well known 
to English younger sons, to go out into the world and earn their living. 


KaAFFIR LAND TITLEs. 


Titles in the Glen Grey district will be held under a perpetual quit-rent of 15s. 
for each allotment of six acres, with the rights of commonage which attach to it, and 
every able-bodied male native residing in the district shall be subject to a labour tax 
of Ios. a year, unless he can satisfy the resident magistrate that he has been in service 
beyond the borders of the district for at least three months out of twelve. The 
proceeds of this tax will be devoted to the establishment and maintenance of district 
schools, in which the natives may receive instruction in trades and agricultural labour. 
The undisguised object of the Bill is to turn idle men into useful labourers. Whether 
this object can be in any degree effected by legislation is the experiment which is to 
be tried. The land of the district, although sub-divided into individual holdings, will 
be held, as now, upon communal tenure, which does not confer a Parliamentary vote. 
Natives living in the district will not, therefore, be enfranchised. Those of them who 
leave the district and comply with the conditions of the Franchise Act of 1892, can, of 
course, earn the right tocome upon the electoral roll in that part of the colony in 
which they are employed, and those living in the districts who are now upon the 
electoral roll will retain their rights. It is also to be observed that while the natives 
of the Glen Grey district acquire no new Parliamentary privileges under the Bill, it is 
proposed to confer upon them a very considerable measure of local self-governing 
power. In the District Council, which is to be established for the administration of 
local affairs, half the members are to be selected by small native boards which may be 
said roughly to fill the place of parish councils. The other half will be nominated by 
the Governor. 

Except in the definite attempt which is made to fix the heir male to whom the 
title to the allotment shall descend, native customs are not directly interfered with by 
the Bill. Polygamy as a question is not even mentioned. But it is not difficult to 
‘see that the restriction of the area of land upon which the wives and children of a 
given individual must live will have a gradually restraining effect, as it has already 
been found to have in Natal amongst those natives who have been allowed to acquire 
landed property. 


RESTRICTIONS Upon Liquor. 

The restrictions upon the sale of liquor, which in the first draft of the Bill 
amounted to little more than local option, have been sharply criticised in the colony 
for their laxity, and the proposal to give compensation to existing licence holders in 
the district was thrown out on the second reading of the Bill. What further effect the 
‘debate may have had upon the liquor regulations is not at present known in this 
country. The general intention of the Bill was unquestionably to restrict the sale of 
Jiquor in the Glen Grey district, and amendments tending to make the restriction 
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more severé would in all probability have been willingly accepted by Mr. RHopEs. It 
‘is important to note that though the Bill is framed for application to the district 
‘of Glen Grey—a portion of British Kaffraria which before its annexation to the colony 
was administered about thirty years ago under special legislation not widely different 
‘in some of its particulars from the present proposal-—there is a provision that the Bill 
shall also apply to such other native districts as may be brought under its operation 
‘by proclamation. In other words, it is an experiment in special legislation for the 
Cape native, and if it is found to be successful it can be applied to the whole eastern 
district of the colony. 


NATAL AND ASIATIC COOLIES. 


The Bill which has been sent home for approval from Natal is simpler in its scope. 
It does not touch the native question, but deals solely with the growing Parliamentary 
influence of Asiatic immigrants who have taken up their residence in the colony. 
The indentured coolie of Natai has long been an offence to the neighbouring States 
-and colonies. His introduction from British India has been the method in which 
Natal has dealt with the problem that the Cape is now endeavouring to solve. 
Labour was essential to the agricultural development of the colony. The Kaffir 
‘would not work, and with an idle native population of more than 450,000, Asiatics to 
the number of 41,000 have been introduced. The European population of the colony 
numbers about 45,000. There is not, therefore, at the present moment, a very 
-appreciable difference between the numbers of the Asiatic and of the European 
‘inhabitants of Natal. The position—which was viewed with alarm and disfavour 
‘throughout South Africa, even when the coolie, under the bonds of his indenture, 
represented a strictly working population, without permanent interests in the country 
—has gradually assumed a more serious aspect, as an independent Asiatic population 
ihas settled itself in Natal, and has acquired the Parliamentary vote. 


THE Coo.te VorTE. 

Already the coolie vote numbers about 400 on an electoral roll of 10,000, and is 
‘sufficiently strong in certain constituencies to control the elections. It is chiefly 
-exercised by storekeepers, many of whom have acquired unenviable fame as illicit 
‘vendors of spirits to the natives, and it can hardly be a matter of surprise to anyone 
acquainted with the circumstances that one of the first acts of the responsible 
‘Government of the colony should be to introduce a Bill to check any further 
‘development of this influence. Unless something of the sort were done it would 
only be a question of time when self-respecting Europeans should decline to accept 
any responsibility for government carried on under such conditions, and the colony 
‘should lapse into a Kaffir dependency of British India. Naturally, it would be 
‘impossible for the Cape Colony, the Transvaal, or the Orange Free State to view such 
-a state of things with indifference, and neighbourly influence in the form of 
‘Sympathetic priming has not been lacking to bring about the present action of the 
Parliament of Natal. 

The Act in question consists of two short clauses, which go to the root of the 
matter. By the first, “persons of Asiatic extraction” are disqualified from having 
‘their names inserted on. any electoral roll, or from exercising the Parliamentary 
franchise. By the second, it is provided that the Act, shall not apply to persons of 
‘the class mentioned whose names are “ rightly contained in any voters’ roll in force at 
the date of the promulgation of this Act, and who are otherwise competent and 
‘qualified as electors.” Thus, all existing rights are respected, and with regard to the 
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future there is no compromise. The coolie is still wanted, and is protected during 
the term of his indenture by special legislation. At the end of his term he has a 
right toa free passage home. ‘The storekeeper is not wanted. If he comes he will: 
come for the future with the knowledge that he is not qualified to exercise the 
franchise. The coolie, if he stays after his term of service is completed, will also 
know under what conditions he will be permitted to doso. The advocates of the 
Bill—and they practically comprise the whole European population of South Africa—- 
contend that in safeguarding existing rights injustice is avoided, and that more 
than this cannot be asked. The Asiatic element in Natal has organised some- 
agitation against the Bill, based on the assumption that natives of India are perfectly- 
capable of exercising the privileges of self-government, and an appeal is made to the 
precedent of Mysore. It is natural that the Indian population of the colony should 
desire to defend itself in the future possession of any privilege which it may now 
possess ; but, whatever the leader of the movement may have to say on the subject 
of the representative institutions of Mysore, he will find it difficult to point to a 
precedent in which an Asiatic population has shown capacity for administering the 
affairs of a large body of natives, such as the natives of Natal, in accordance with 
the requirements of enlightened modern opinion. The danger is, in fact, too great to. 
be played with, and Natal is the last portion of the Empire in which an experiment of 
the kind could be safely tried. 








Liftrican Digour Traffic. 
EFFECTS OF LOCAL OPTION. 


THE Cafe Times of August Ist, 1894, publishes a letter from a corres- 
pondent, who gives a startling account of how the bigger culprit goes 
unpunished, whilst the lesser one is caught in the meshes of the net spread! 
by the liquor-trafficker. “ This is a mad world, my masters !”’ 


DRINK OR TRESPASS ? 


The following communication from our correspondent at Komgha throws some 
light on the probable exercise of local option by a mixed Council of natives and‘ 
Government nominees. A licence seems to have been obtained by the influence of’ 
neighbourly feeling, with such results as our correspondent relates :— 

The trespass laws are pretty strictly administered in this district, the penalty for 
the simple act of being found on an unenclosed farm without the permission of the 
owner ranging from a fortnight to a month. This is, of course, in cases where it is. 
not suggested that the offender is there with dishonest intent. In such a case the 
punishment is much more condign. A case was before Mr. R. C. Ferris, C.C., and 
R.M., on Wednesday, the 18th instant, which, however, illustrates a phase of the law 
for which some remedy seems necessary in the interests of consistency, if of nothing: 
more. <A native was brought up before the magistrate, having in his possession a. 
vessel containing thirteen bottles of brandy, besides a couple of bottles carried: 
separately. The officer who brought the native in (Sergeant FuL_er, of the Cape- 
Police, Impetu) testified that he saw the accused leave the canteen recently estab-- 
lished there belonging to Mr. MILLER, cross the public road, and enter upon the farm. 
of Mr. TURNER, when he arrested him for trespass. The accused admitted coming: 
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from Kentani, on the opposite side of the Kei River, and that he was making for the 
drift on that river to get back again with the brandy. The magistrate sentenced the 
man to three months’ hard labour without the option of a fine, as he was determined 
to put down the crime of buying brandy in Komgha district for the purpose of 
‘consuming it in the Transkei. He remarked how anxious the Government were to 
prevent drink going into the Transkei, yet here was a person guilty of committing the 
illegal act, and he would punish every such case severely. 


How THE LICENCE WAS OBTAINED. 


The canteen in question was on the very border, within a few miles of Kentani, 
and was established, less than two years ago, on the petition of the surrounding 
farmers, including the farmer on whose lands this poor man was caught. Where not 
a drop of drink could be bought two years ago, nor was wanted for that matter, it is 
now said that not fewer than a dozen large barrels of brandy per month are sold. 
The population is thin, so that it is not difficult to conjecture who consumes most of 
this. The Licensing Board, in granting the licence, held that they had no option but 
to grant it, as a majority of the Parliamentary voters had actually signed the petition 
in its favour, and they voted for it on that ground unanimously, excepting the protest 
of the chairman, Mr. F. Rosert, A.R.M. (now of King William’s Town), who pro- 
tested emphatically against granting it. Captain (now Major) SPRENGER, in command 
of the C.M.R., in protesting against the granting of the licence, declared that 
it would necessitate his having fifty additional men for police work in conse- 
quence. The police have not been reinforced, but they catch an occasional 
native loaded with contraband grog, while others drop their cargo, and make off 
without it rather than be caught. There are no means of computing the number who 
evade the police, and succeed in bearing their purchases—lawfully made, be it 
remembcred—into the Transkei. Our Farmers’ Association, loud-tongued and 
eloquent, are prompt enough in decrying an apparent miscarriage of justice when 
trespass is not strictly dealt with by the magistrate, but not a word of condemnation 
do thev utter with respect to this crying abuse, which exists under their very noses. 
We submit, with all due deference to Mr. R. C. Ferris, R.M., whom we esteem as a 
most admirable and just administrator of even-handed justice, and whom it would 
pain to know that he had inflicted an injustice, that before convicting the poor wretch, 
and confiscating his brandy, he ought to have had the canteen-keeper before him, 
and had his evidence on oath as to whether he knew the purchaser was from 
Kentani, and that the brandy was destined for the Transkei before he sold it. Hotel- 
keepers had to be on their guard in respect to bona-fide travellers, and why not 
keepers of border canteens about the customers they sell to. It is alleged that of the 
persons who signed the petition for granting the license, many did so out of personal 
friendship, though reluctantly, while others did so because they were in the applicant’s 
‘books for sums due for goods bought from his store. It may be taken for granted, 
therefore, that the granting of the licence was not the unbiassed wish of the district. 





Tue following gentlemen have within the past few months joined the 
Committee of the BritisH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SoclETy :— Mr. 
Epwarp WriGcHtT Brooks, J.P., Mr. CepHas BuTLER, Mr. JoEL Cappury, 
Mr. Frepx. Casa, Mr. J. H. Lioyp, J.P., Mr. W. Carzy-Morcan, Mr. Joun 
Mortanp, J.P., Mr. JosepH A. Pease, M.P. 
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The hinterland of Sierra Leone. 


THE Geographical Fournal for August, published by the Royat GeocRa-. 
PHICAL SOcIETY, contains an interesting and instructive paper by Mr. T. J. 
ALLDRIDGE, from which we give a few extracts, as it shows the beneficial’ 
effect of making the Hinterland of our Colonies British Protectorates where- 
this is feasible. In the present instance the declaration of British protection 
has not only put a stop to the terrible internecine wars, but has also pre-. 
vented the Slave-raids from which the people so long suffered. The writer 
of the paper also shows how easily the great wealth of the country in palm 
nuts, rubber, etc., might be profitably made use of, if a short railway could be 
constructed to bring down the produce to the coast. (The headings are our 
own.) 
BritisH Poticy. 


It has been felt for some time that the internecine wars of the interior, which. 
were of constant recurrence, greatly hindered the prosperity of the colony of Sierra. 
Leone, and of course, seriously affected the revenue. It was therefore resolved, 
during the very able administration of Sir J. SHaw Hay, k.c.M.G. (1888-91), now 
Governor of Barbadoes, to adopt a firm and greatly extended policy for the intericr.. 
The first steps taken were the appointment of travelling commissioners and the 
establishment of a frontier police force. The commissioners and the frontier police 
have now been at work between three and four years, and the transformation that has. 
taken place in the districts affected is little less than marvellous. 

On the southern side of the colony alone some 200 miles of a country, most of 
which was absolutely unknown to us, has been explored and brought within the 
sphere of British influence. This large tract of land is no longer devastated by 
marauding bands; main roads have been cleared and kept open entirely by the native- 
chiefs themselves ; and whereas but a short time ago it was unsafe for any one to: 
travel through the country unarmed, to-day a child might go with perfect safety over 
a great portion of the roads. All these wonderful changes in the new districts have 
been brought about without war, without bloodshed, without coercion of any kind, by- 
a series of friendly treaties with the paramount chiefs. In these treaties the chiefs. 
have promised to cease from carrying on any more wars within the sphere of British. 
influence ; have undertaken to keep open the main roads through their respective. 
territories ; and to allow British subjects to trade within their dominions. 

In my official capacity as travelling commissioner I had the honour of receiving 
the instructions of the Government to open up this particular tract of country, Upper 
Mendi-land, and to endeavour to arrange these numerous treaties. I am very happy 
to say that in both cases these instructions have been carried out to the satisfaction 
of the Government. 

Having thus briefly stated the causes that led to my entering the Hinterland, I. 
will try to describe my journeys and what I found in the countries I passed through ;. 
although it will be impossible, within the limits of one paper, to give anything more 
than a very rapid sketch. 

THE JOURNEY. 

The start was made from Sulima. I had already been more than once as far as. 
Bandasuma, about 40 miles up the Sulima river ; but I had absolutely no knowledge- 
either as to the country or the people I should meet beyond that point. The Sulima. 
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river, which is quite half a mile wide at the mouth, is only navigable for the first 20. 
miles, as far as the Falls of Wedaro, halfway to Bandasuma. The Sulima is the only 
large river I met with, and therefore deserves special notice. Wherever I came upon. 
it, it was always wide. At the furthest point I saw it myself, which was at Songo in, 
Luawa, about 180 miles from the sea, it was certainly not less than 80 yards in width ;- 
and it formed there the boundary between two large countries, Upper Gese and. 
Luawa. A ferry-canoe was plying between the opposite shores. Upon getting into. 
Bande, a considerable distance to the east of Luawa, I was informed that the Sulima. 
not only ran through that country, but was to be seen seven days’ walk beyond, at a. 
place called Fenele, in the Kawmendi country. How much further it runs no one- 
knew. In the upper regions this river goes by the name of Moi-a. Beyond the Falls 
of Wedaro the bed of the Sulima consists of large boulders, over which during the- 
rains the stream rushes with a torrent-like impetuosity, coming down evidently from. 
the mountainous regions far inland. 


RaILway WANTED. 


If modern science could render this great waterway available for transport, the- 
produce of the upper regions, which is to-day entirely wasted, could be at once turned 
to account for commercial purposes, and the greatest natural barrier to the develop-. 
ment of the country and its peoples removed. 

The Sulima traverses a pre-eminently oil-palm country. The oil palm grows all 
round Sulima on the coast, and at the furthest point I reached it was still flourishing 
luxuriantly. It is, in fact, mainly from these lands that the exports from the colony 
of Sierra Leone of palm oil and palm kernels are obtained ; but I imagine that the- 
quantity exported is as nothing to the enormous mass that is untouched, simply from; 
want of the means of transport. Some idea of the present difficulties of carriage may 
be formed when it is known that it takes at least thirty men to carry down a ton of 
palm kernels. Of course, by this method it is only possible to get down smalli 
quantities, and these from a very limited distance. It should also be borne in mind, 
that the tribal wars provided an employment for the people and a source of revenue- 
for the chiefs. These wars having now happily ceased, it becomes necessary that both 
chiefs and people should be given, if possible, the means of turning their natural, 
wealth to account ; this can only be done by, in some way, facilitating transport. 

I would here venture to remind those who are interested in the development of 
the resources of the colony of Sierra Leone, and who desire to see a railway made to 
some remote northern locality, believing such a scheme feasible and profitable, that 
nearly all the heavy and awkwardly handled produce, such as palm kernels and palm, 
oil, which are now exported to England and the Continent in very great quantities, 
come down from the south and not the north side of Sierra Leone. The north is not 
to any great extent a palm-tree country, the products of the northern rivers being 
chiefly rubber, gum, gold, hides and rice ; while as for the south side, it would be- 
impossible for me to exaggerate the number of oil palms I have seen on my different 
tours. 

AFRICAN Roaps. 

I have gone over the greater part of this lower route four times. The first time 
was when I went to endeavour to make the treaties. I then found no road at all: 
except country tracts—consequently travelling was beset with all sorts of difficulties ;- 
but as by degrees the treaties were made, each chief at once set about cleaning and: 
widening his roads, and when I returned | found first-rate roads, admirably kept. I. 
should add that African roads require constant attention. The soil is so wonderfully- 
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‘fertile that the best-cleaned roads, if left untouched for three months, would be over- 
‘run with a tangle of weeds and low vegetation. 

Beyond this lower route, which I have just mentioned, lay what I will call the upper 
‘route, extending from Luawa, through the Bombare, Tunke, Vassa, Gese and Bande 
‘countries on to Pandeme, in Bunde. The countries along the lower route may be 
grouped together as Mendi-land, and Mendi is the language universally spoken. But 
on arriving at the borders of Luawa we begin to meet with a great diversity of tongues, 
‘such as Gese, Bande, Kono and others, together with Arab-speaking Mohammedans, 
who are often accompanied by Mendi interpreters ; these, although they do not 
‘understand Arabic, can translate the Mandingo or Susu the Mohammedans generally 
use into the Mendi language. The travellers’ linguistic difficulties, it will be readily 
‘conceived, are many and great as soon as he passes Luawa, where the Mendi language 
becomes less generally available; and after a time, when the Bande country is reached, 
‘ceases altogether. 

AFRICAN FAIRYLAND. 

The main road is cut through bush so dense that you can see nothing of its 
“surroundings, except when in mounting a hill, you chance to come upon an opening. 
This monotony is, however, now and then relieved by the sight of a fairyland of 
‘inconceivable beauty, of which some travellers have already written, but whose very 
‘existence others who have not been so fortunate as to see it for themselves, have 
‘called in question. I was among the fortunate ones, and saw it very frequently. 

This fairyland consists of an avenue of palmettos, ranging in height from quite 
How trees up to, say, 30 feet, each tree and intervening shrub being entirely enveloped 
in masses of a delicate fern, which is closely allied to our favourite, the maiden-hair, 
It would be quite impossible for me to describe the charm that surrounds these dainty 
works of nature. Even my own native boys, usually quite indifferent to natural 
‘beauty, were amazed at this profusion of loveliness. Unfortunately, the most 
beautiful vegetation is generally associated with a swamp or a quagmire. This is 
particularly true of the exquisite white lilies I have frequently seen on the silent pools 
‘of the African forest, with hundreds of their blossoms standing on stems 3 feet out of 
‘the water. No one but myself cared for these blossoms, but my boys found out that 
‘I valued them, and always plucked one fine head and stuck it in front of my hammock. 


THE NATIVES. 


As to population, when I first went over the lower route, immediately after the 
conclusion of a serious native war, I found the country had been entirely devastated, and 
‘was almost without towns or people. On my various journeys, since that time, I have 
been struck by the rapid increase of the population at the many new towns that have 
“sprung up, and the number of partially demolished towns that have been reconstructed. 
There is now an elaborate network of towns, and of hamlets called Fakais, all over the 
‘country. The country is so thoroughly well watered that there is no difficulty in 
-choosing a site near a running stream. 


EFFECT OF BRITISH PROTECTION. 


An ordinary town on the main road is really a clearing among the big vegetation, 
which forms its natural walls. The huts were formerly clustered together in so 
‘irregular a fashion that they formed a maze not to be penetrated bya stranger without 
.a guide, and so closely packed that the thatched eaves of one hut overlapped those of 
its neighbour. The reason for this style of building is to be found in its security 
-against Slave-raids and war-parties, as the people of the town could easily escape into 
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the dense bush immediately surrounding them as soon as an alarm was given, before- 
their enemies could have time to track them through these labyrinthine burrows.. 
This rabbit-hole arrangement had, however, its weak point, for in case of fire every-. 
thing before the wind had to go. Since the country has come under British influence, 
and neither Slave-raids nor war-parties are to be feared, the new towns are being built on a- 
more open plan. Following my advice, they are now building their huts much further 
apart ; the towns consequently not only look very much better, but can be kept much: 
cleaner, and the main road can be carried right through them, which used not to be- 
the case. Some of these new towns are really beautifully clean, admirably kept, and’ 
very picturesque in appearance. The huts vary greatly in size, and are of the- 
description common to most parts of Africa, with mud walls and roof of palm thatch,. 
and are either beehive or parallelogram in form. 

In passing through some of these towns, it has often been a great pleasure to me 
to receive the spontaneous expression of thanks towards the Government, for- 
initiating that new Interior Policy which has put an end to tribal wars within the 
sphere of British influence ; enabling the people to settle down to their native 
industries and the cultivation of the land, in the enjoyment of a security to their lives. 
and property they have never known before. 











British Central Hfrica. 
NOTES ON CHIKUSIS COUNTRY. 


Me. J. L. Nicoxt writes in the British Central Africa Gazztte, of June- 
28th, published at Zomba, Nyassaland :— 


There can be little doubt that through this valley, which leads to the “ Chipata’ 
(z.e., gateway) of Angoniland, lay the great Slave route of the past. Here the Slave-. 
traders from Kilwa Kivinje in the north, to Quillimane, or, it may be, Sofala in the- 
south, poured into the Amaravi country, where they formed depots, in which they left 
the Slaves collected in the neighbourhood while they went farther afield, crossing the- 
Kirk Range, some for the Zambesi Valley, others going in a north-westerly direction, 
through the Basenga country, and on to the countries of the Wawemba and 
Wamambwe. There is every appearance that even now large numbers of Slaves pass: 
through this country. The vast extent of cultivated ground being far in excess of the 
requirements of the local population : the scattered, well-built houses indicating coast 
influence in their construction: the large corrals (in one of which wz found and’ 
released a female Slave, who was gladly received by her friends a few days later) : the 
‘well-trodden native path: all are indications which no one well acquainted with; 
African life could mistake. 

At the present date, however, the Slave traffic by this route is small as compared 
with what it was four or five years ago. It is not now possible for Mponpa to. 
entertain large Slave caravans save at Mayuni, his stronghold among the hills ; nor is. 
it possible now for large caravans of Slaves to openly parade the country. Moreover 
it may better pay some chiefs to plunder Slave dealers than to trade with them. 


We were pleased to record even the above-named small decrease in the 
extent of the Slave-trade, and on submitting the report to the Rev. Horace: 
WALLER, that gentleman sent us his views as follows :— 


The above goes to show that Mr. Nicoll (who is on the staff of the Adminis- 
tration of British Central Africa) takes a sensible view of the existing state of things 
in the Protectorate, frankly admitting that the “leopard has not changed his spots,’ 
at the same time showing that something has been done towards clipping his claws. 
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Servile Labour. 


In the Mineteenth Century for July, 1894, Sir G. WILLIAM DES Vaux, G.C.M.G., 
late Governor of Fiji, and High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, in an 
article headed ‘“ Delusions about Tropical Cultivation,” fully discusses the 
‘question of Servile Labour, more particularly with reference to the importa- 
tion of Polynesian islanders into Queensland. 

We are glad to see that so eminent an authority, who is well known to 
old readers of the Ant-Slavery Reporter, supports the views so often 
‘expressed by the BrITIsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, against the 
Kanaka Queensland Labour Traffic, as it is usually designated. 

In the Anti-Slavery Reporter for January and February, we reviewed the 
‘exhaustive paper read by Miss Firora SHaw before the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and we spoke of the opinion entertained by that experienced 
observer that there would eventually be two separate Australias — one 
‘tropical, the other temperate. We areglad to find SirG. W. pes Vaux takes 
much the same view as ourselves, and shows that the development of a 
tropical colony in Australia must, from the insurmountable difficulties of 
procuring suitable labour, be very limited. From his excellent paper we 
make some quotations, for at the present time, when almost all anti-Slavery 
zeal on the part of the public is centred on Africa, it is necessary that the 
‘BriTIsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, which was founded for the 
‘suppression of Slavery throughout the world, should remind its supporters 
that a form of Slavery, called contract, or more properly servzle labour, is 
largely carried on in British possessions, and requires to be carefully watched 
‘by all anti-Slavery Englishmen. The headings, of course, are our own. 

After discussing the difficulties that must always be found in profitably 
‘cultivating the huge regions of the tropical world, Sir WitL1aM thus alludes 
to Miss SHAw’s paper referred to above :— 


THE AUSTRALIAN OUTLOOK. 


I have been induced to take this course principally by the perusal of a paper 
‘entitled “ The Australian Outlook,” which was read lately before the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and received very favourable notice from a leading article of Zhe Times 
‘specially devoted to it, as well as from other newspapers. Miss SHAw, the authoress 
‘of the paper in question, has by her writings frequently won my admiration for the 
copiousness of her knowledge of Colonial questions, and the ability and strong 
common-sense which she brings to their discussion. This particular paper also, as 
‘evidently appears from the long extracts published, was a powerful and eloquent one, 
-and, no doubt, as a whole, especially in respect of Temperate Australia, very fully 
deserved the unanimous applause which was accorded to it. Though I am very loth, 
therefore, to strike a discordant note, it is, in fact, because the paper was so admirable, 
-and the applause awarded to it by a representative Colonial audience was apparently 
so unqualified, that I deem it necessary to call attention to its altogether too sanguine 
‘anticipation of the future of Tropical Australia, Roseate views of this kind no doubt 
-assist their own realisation by stimulating energy and promoting enterprise, and are 
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thus valuable when they make any approximation to probability ; but, on the other- 
hand, they can be hardly otherwise than mischievous and fraught with abundant 
danger to the innocent outsider when this necessary condition is absent. And this: 
especially when such views are so ably expressed as to be specially noticed by the- 
leading press, and when they have apparently received the approval of an audience 
of experts. 

SERVILE LABouR. 


If such a development of Tropical Australia should ever take place, it almost goes 
without saying that it will be of the nature indicated. The coast-lands, which are 
principally in point, are, I believe, for the most part little above the level of the sea,. 
and it is contrary to all experience that they can be permanently cultivated by the- 
white man. Indeed, pace Mr. SraNLey and other Uganda enthusiasts, I have grave. 
doubts whether any tropical country can hecome a prosperous white man’s colony— 
I mean a colony where white men are labourers as well as employers, and are able to. 
rear a healthy progeny, inclined to and physically capable of work with the hands,, 
such as were in the past the Colonies of Massachusetts and New York, and such as 
are now those of Canada and Temperate Australia. For my own somewhat varied 
experience, and what I have read of the experience of others, have caused me to 
believe that there is something in tropical latitude which, independently of 
temperature or elevation, operates against both the “ physique” and the “morale” of 
the white man ; and that, apart from this, the mere presence in large numbers of an, 
inferior race causes manual labour to be regarded as a degradation, and thus affects, if 
it does not preclude, the energy which is so absolutely necessary to the pioneers of 
new countries. Africans, unlike many other coloured peoples, have proved themselves. 
prolific and “ irrepressible” in the presence of the white man, even in the temperate 
climate of North America, where the conditions might be supposed to be comparatively: 
unfavourable to them; and it is morally certain that in Tropical Africa, under: 
civilised government, they will multiply rapidly and ever make their presence felt, so. 
as to render a colony of the kind indicated altogether impossible. 

A “white” colony being thus out of the question for Tropical Australia, and as. 
there is not the smallest probability of its being settled for agricultural purposes, by 
coloured races coming of their own accord, or that they would be permitted to do so 
if they would, the only alternative is a colony such as Miss SHaw describes, supported 
by introduced “servile labour,” the white men being exclusively in the position of 
masters or supervisers. Such a community, or rather the governing portion of it,. 
would doubtless have aristocratic tendencies ; and given a sufficient development to. 
realise the brilliant picture of extended cultivation which Miss SHAw has imagined, P 
do not question that it might have a considerable effect upon the democracy of the 
South. Such a development, however, I regard as both (1) economically’and (2) 
politically impossible, meaning by (2) that the extent of the coloured immigration. 
required for such a development, even if otherwise practicable, would not be permitted 
by the democracy of Temperate Australia. 


WHENCE CAN SERVILE LABOUR BE DRAWN? 


Supposing, however, that it can offer inducements equal to any, another question 
then arises as to where the number of labourers can be obtained which would be the 
minimum required for a development of the kind contemplated. At the present 
moment, though experimental importations have taken place from Java and Japan, 
practically the whole supply of coloured labourers obtained by Tropical Australia 
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‘comes from the Pacific Islands. The wages required for these people are very low, 
-and it is owing largely to that cause that the country has reached its present 
production. But this source of supply is an extremely limited one. In a paper 
prepared by me, as High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, for the Australasian 
Convention of 1883 (the principal arguments of which being very similar to those of 
‘this article had a very practical effect on that assembly with reference to the Pacific 
Islands), I pointed out that various causes, of which the labour traffic was a potent 
‘one, were rapidly depopulating Polynesia. For this reason, among others, I then 
deplored, and still deplore, the existence of this traffic, because to set against the 
exceedingly temporary advantage derived from it by the importing countries, there is 
the fact that the islands thus rendered vacant by the destruction of the native races 
cannot, like North America and Australia, be peopled by Europeans, and will have to 
remain uninhabited until that indefinitely distant period when other coloured races 
come or are brought thither from some other part of the world. Despite, however, 
-all that can be said against it, the traffic has been renewed in Queensland, and is likely 
to continue so long as the people are to be obtained. But unless conditions have greatly 
-changed in the ten years since I left the Pacific, that cannot be very long. Possibly, 
if the present rate of importation into Queensland (under 2,500 per annum) is not 
~extended, the supply may, though I much doubt it, last twenty-five years. But by 
the end of that time, or before then if any larger importation be attempted, it will 
have become completely exhausted. The only other sources from which coloured 
labourers can now be obtained, or are likely in the future to be obtained, are the 
densely populated countries of the Eastern Hemisphere—India, China, Japan, and 
Java. Of these, China must be left out of account, owing to the recent prohibitive 
‘laws, which, for reasons to be indicated in connection with the political difficulty, are 
very unlikely to be repealed. Japanese also must probably be excluded from 
calculation ; for all previous experience goes to show, even that in respect of Northern 
Chinese, that the inhabitants of temperate climates have an enormous death-rate on 
‘tropical plantations, and that, therefore, humanity apart, their importation thither for 
contract labour is economically unprofitable. As regards Java, the rapid increase of 
population may render it possible to obtain recruits there; but the direct interest of 
‘the Dutch Government in cultivation would probably preclude any large emigration 
such as would raise the wages of labour, while the great area of the Dutch East 
‘Indies which is still uncultivated would support a population immeasurbly larger than 
‘the present one. As regards India, the Government there has never yet been 
persuaded to permit recruiting for Australia. Supposing, however, their objections 
overcome, and Australia left free to carry away all the people who could be induced to 
go there, the difficulty of obtaining any large supply would still be extremely great, if 
‘not insuperable. Even if the total number of labourers (under 20,000 per annum) 
which are now obtained with much difficulty by all the competing countries were to 
be doubled or trebled and monopolised by Australia, the development created by 
them would not, as we shall sce, for centuries to come reach the desired point, and, 
indeed, would never reach it in the absence of natural increase, which, owing to the 
political difficulty hereunder described, will probably have to be left out of account. 
But even if all these difficulties should in some unforseen manner be overcome, 
and Australia should be able to obtain labourers in practically unlimited numbers, 
there would still remain the greater difficulty, which consideration will quickly show 
to be insuperable, of selling at a remunerative price the enormous quantities of 
_produce which would be necessarily involved in the contemplated development. 
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The accomplished writer now discusses the question as to the probability 
of the temperate zone being able to absorb so immense a quantity of sugar 
and other tropical products, were a large portion of the tropics cultivated to. 
its full extent, and he gives some curious figures. Supposing that one-. 
hundredth part of Tropical Australia, or six million acres, were devoted to. 
cultivation, Queensland alone might then grow more sugar-cane than is at 
present consumed by the whole world, and this cultivation would require 
some two million labourers. 

As for cotton, which might be profitably grown, the supply is now mainly 
provided from temperate climates, and the present enormous product of the: 
Southern States of America is likely to be largely increased with the natural 
increase of the Black population. 

As to sugar, which Sir Wititam considers only second to cotton im 
importance, he states that of the five and a-half million tons (beet as well as, 
cane-sugar) which formed the world’s supply in 1887, less than one-half 
came from the tropics. It is needless to say that many other tropical. 
products grown in Queensland—bananas, for instance—would not bear the 
long voyage to European markets, and could be much more cheaply supplieck 
by the West Indies and other nearer countries. 

Sir G. WILLIAM DES Vevux now turns to the crucial question of the 
introduction of large numbers of coloured labourers into Queensland, which. 
must conclude our reference to this admirable paper. 


PoLiTiIcAL DIFFICULTIES. 


I now come to the political difficulty above referred to, which will probably 
render still narrower the narrow limits imposed upon development by economicali 
causes. There are two distinct forces existent in Australia, which together will 
almost certainly have this effect: (1) the strong jealousy of the all-powerful 
democracy in respect of the introduction of any labourers, and especially of coloured: 
labourers, who, being willing to accept low wages, are the more likely to cause the 
reduction of their own; (2) the almost equally strong feeling on the part of the 
better educated class, which furnishes the statesmen and leading politicians, against 
the permission of any conditions which would reproduce in Australia the embarrassing 
questions of “colour” which are already making themselves severely felt in the- 
United States, and which promise infinitely greater difficulty in the future—a feeling, 
in fact, in favour of a purely English race tor Australia. Polynesian immigration 
is tolerated. because the immigrants return to their country after a short period of 
service. Sir SAMUEL GRIFFITHS, in his apologetic defence of the measure for its. 
resumption, expressly urges this ground for preferring it to other coloured immigration, 
while he recognises the necessity of regulations to prevent the immigrants from, 
competing with whites in other occupations than agricultural labour. Such regulations. 
may sufficiently well serve their purpose, while the number of the coloured population 
is as insignificant as at present; but it is impossible to conceive that they would 
remain practically effective when the number became large; and especially when it 
had increased a hundredfold. Even now, I observe, from complaints in the reports. of 
the Queensland Immigration Department, that Polynesians are in the habit of straying: 
across the border into New South Wales. It may be taken for granted, therefore,, 
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‘that, as the number of immigrants increases, the number of these stragglers will 
increase also, as the difficulty of restraining them will be all the greater. In this and 
many other ways any large coloured immigration would almost certainly affect the 
wages of white labour ; and when this was once felt, the democracy would rise in its 
might and put an end to coloured immigration altogether, as it has already at different 
“times put an end to the importation of convicts and Chinese. But whether this 
~complete termination of coloured immigration should occur or not, no one who knows 
Australia would regard it as otherwise than certain that all such immigration will be 
jealously watched with a view to prevent the permanent settlement of the 
immigrants inthe country. In all probability when the scale of immigration makes 
any considerable increase of magnitude, the immigrants will be forced to return to 
their country after the conclusion of their period of contract service, which in the 
-case of Indians is usually five years. Under these circumstances, the coloured 
population of Australia would never be larger than the importations of that period, 
minus such number as may have died in the country. And even without sucha 
regulation Indian emigration, if left to its ordinary course, would not produce any 
greatly better results. For natural increase (which is in any case small, owing to the 
~small number of women who can be induced to emigrate) would be confined to the 
very few who would elect to remain in the country, and to abandon their right to 
"return passage. Owing to this cause it would take a long time before the population 
became greater than the importations of ten years; and in order to reach the point 
-of development above hypothetically indicated, there would be required for many 
successive years an importation of about 200,000 people per annum. It is needless 
to say that things must greatly change in India to render such a scale of recruiting 
possible, even if Australian conditions were such as to permit it. 


EFFECT ON AUSTRALIA. 

As the result of the above considerations, it may, I think, be concluded that the 
development of Northern Australia must be an extremely gradual one. Considering all 
‘the obstacles in the way, I question whether at the end of the next generation the 
area of cultivation will have much more than doubled ; and in no conceivable 
“circumstances can it for many generations to come occupy more than a very 
insignificant fraction of the whole country. And after all I cannot say that the 
“continuance in its natural condition of the wide expanse of Tropical Australia seems 
particularly deplorable. The race which has achieved present conditions in the short 
time which has elapsed since New Holland was first utilised for settlement (though not 
only men and women, but every animal and vegetable consumed or used by civilised 
man has had to be brought from the other end of the world), will for ages to come 
find in the temperate division of the continent abundant scope for its wonderful 
energy. As it tis already beginning to utilise the desert, it may one day convert the 
whole of the southern portion of it into a vast garden of cultivation, and by this 
‘means open up an unlimited field for expansion. This is a prospect which can, I 
think, be contemplated with far more satisfaction than that anticipated for Northern 
Australia, inasmuch as it would have been the work of free men. 

Though Miss SHAw, in a perorative passage says, “ Australia has already given 
aus a democracy which is good. It is within the possibilities of the future that she 
may yet give us an aristocracy which is better,” I confess myself unable to conceive that 
-an Australian democracy, whatever its defects, would be less desirable than a quasi- 
-aristocracy of planters, with its necessary complement of coloured serfs. For, with 
amy somewhat large experience of what is involved in communities where the coloured 
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‘men are under the servitude of contract and the whites are merely in the position of 
‘supervisors, I cannot say that I should regard with pleasure the establishment of a 
mew one on an enormous scale, in which the dominant race, owing to the power of 
‘its numbers, would be practically uncontrolled in the making and administration of its 
laws. To explain my reasons fully would require a long digression beyond the 
‘purpose of this paper; but I may give a sufficient notion of it from the following. 
Having been through the Southern States of America in 1859, with Slavery at its full 
height ; having since then had practical experience of the contract system of coloured 
‘labour in four different colonies ; having learned what the laws respecting the latter 
may become unless watched and checked by a supreme authority, acting in the 
interest of employed as well as employers ; having seen what such laws have actually 
become when the vigilance of such authority has been temporarily relaxed ; having 
iknown, moreover, what under such a system may happen despite the best laws, and 
ihow these may be administered in the absence of a strong superintending control— 
I, after all this experience, have no hesitation in saying that at the cost of a huge 
‘community such as that above described, I should regard yellow ricefields, waving 
palms, and teeming banana-groves as very dearly purchased. Considering, therefore, 
‘what is involved in it, I contemplate without regret the fading of the brilliant vision 
‘which has been offered for our admiration ; and I much prefer for Australia the 
-anticipation of an unmixed English race, however democratic in tendency, even 
though that should mean the continuance in its natural condition of by far the greater 
part of its tropical territory. 








German Last Hfrica. 
‘To the Editor of Zhe Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


Dear S1r,—Between November, 1893, and March, 1894, BARON Von SCHELE, the 
‘Imperial Governor of German East Africa, made a journey from the coast to Lake Nyassa, 
partly with the object of opening up a line of communication with the newly founded 
‘station of Langenburg, on the lake, and also to suppress the raids of the Mafiti and 
Magwangwara (under the chiefs Shabruma and Mpepo), between the Rufiji and 
Rovuma, which had devastated districts of the Ulanga river, and up to the very 
doors of Kilwa, and had thereby caused a great decrease of trade. A band of Mpepo’s 
people, 600 strong, was encountered and routed by a detachment under Captain 
Ramsey ; the Mafiti Chiefs on the Ulanga were also visited, and severe penalties 
inflicted on those guilty of raiding. Their country is well peopled, and agriculture is 
extensively practised, so that their predatory habits are not the outcome of want. 
The plateau is sparsely populated, probably owing to its exposure to raid ; but the 
‘soil is fertile, and the rich succulent grasses resembled those of European meadows. 
The return march from the lake led near the village of the chief Shabruma, but all 
‘efforts to induce him to come to a skauri were ineffectual. The station of Langenburg, 
and the presence on the lake of the steamer “ H. v. Wissmann ” (which is larger than 
any of the English vessels), are said to have greatly benefited German influence. A 
-short report of BARON von SCHELE’s journey (from the Deutsches Kolonialblatt for 
May Ist) is given in Zhe Geographical Journal (1894, August), page 176. Some of 
his observations on the future of the country were printed in Zhe Anti-Shiwwery 
Reporter (March-April), page 111. [See also Avti-Slavery Reporter (1894), pp. 38, 
I15.] Yours faithfully, FLE.A. 
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Polynesian Queensland Labour Traffic. 


In our number for January and February last, we printed rather copious 
extracts from Dr. J. G. Paron’s memorial to Lord Ripon, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, showing the objectionable nature of the Polynesian servile 
labour traffic. We are now favoured with the further correspondence 
between the Marquis or Ripon and Dr. Parton, to which we would call the 
attention of our readers. 


THe Marouis oF Ripon to Dr. Paton. 


DownInG STREET, 
13th January, 1894. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Marguts or Ripon to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter received in this department on the 16th ultimo, respecting the Queensland 
Labour Traffic, and I am to state that his Lordship has read the letter with much 
interest, and desires to express his thanks for the very full statement of your views 
which it contains. 

As regards the general position of Her Majesty’s Government in relation to this 
matter, Iam to draw your attention to the letter from this Department of the 7th of 
October, 1892, to the British AND Foreign AnTI-Stavery Society, printed at 
page 9 of C. 7,000 of 1892. You will gather from that letter that, as was explained to 
you at your interview with Lord Ripon and Mr. Buxron, the practical question, so 
far as this Department is concerned, is whether serious cases have occurred of 
infringements of the new Queensland regulations of 18y2, and whether offences 
against the Pacific Islanders Protection Acts have been committed by Queensland 
vessels licensed since that date. 

It is evidently premature to attempt to make out a case of such a kind, as your 
letter does not allege a single instance of kidnapping, violence, or other criminal 
offence since the recruiting was re-established on a different and, it is hoped, a more 
humane basis. Indeed, you only quote one alleged instance of the infringement of 
the new Queensland regulations ; namely, the case of the recruitment of a woman at 
Malekula without her husband. The attention of the Colonial Government will be 
drawn to this case, but it is obvious, from the difficulties arising out of the intricacies. 
of the native marriage contracts, to which you yourself refer, that that was a case in 
which a mistake might easily have been bond fide made. 

There appears therefore, ‘to be no sufficient reason for concluding that abuses still 
prevail to such an extent as to make it expedient or desirable that Her Majesty’s 
Government should take the extreme step of suppressing all recruiting by British 
ships. Lord Rieon remarks that you do not mention any case drawn from your own 
experience, and that the opinions that you yourself offer, and those which you quote, 
differ materially from the recorded opinions of other authorities on the subject, such 
as those of the late Bishop or MeEranesia, of the BrsHop OF TASMANIA, of the 
BisHop oF BrisBane, of the Convener of the Queensland Presbyterian Mission; as 
well as of the Governor of Queensland, from whom frequent and detailed reports 
are received. 

I am to add that the intention of the Queensland Government to permit the 
resumption of recruiting from Tongoa and the Santa Cruz Islands was reported to 
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{Lord Ripon, and that some weeks ago a despatch was addressed to Sir H. NorMAN 
enquiring what reason had operated to cause the change. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


(Signed) JOHN BRAMSTON. 
The Reverend J. G. Paron. 


Dr. PATON TO THE MARQUIS OF Ripon. 


My Lorp Marguts,—With reference to my memorandum of December last, 
‘drawn up at your request, and setting forth the evils of the Kinaka Labour Traffic 
‘between Queensland and the New Hebrides, and to your Lordship’s reply of the 13th 
vof January last, I have thz honour to enclose for the information of Her Majesty’s 
Government copies of a pamphlet which I have felt bound to circulate in reply to the 
misleading and false statements that are being distributed in this country by the 
Queensland authorities in favour of the Traffic, and condemnatory of me for my 
opposition thereto. 

In the pamphlet I have fully met your Lordship’s reference to recorded opinions 
in opposition to my views. I have also shown, as I venture to think I did very amply 
‘in my memorandum of December, not only that abuses have occurred under the New 
Regulations, but also, that from its very nature as a trade in the bodies of men and 
women, the Traffic cannot be conducted without abuses, deception, sorrow, and cruel 
wrongs to family relations and island communes. 

Your Lordship says that it is premature to make out a case of abuse, and that 
there is no reason for concluding that abuses prevail. I confess that such statements 
‘in the face of my memorandum are utterly at variance with my conception of the 
meaning of abuse and entirely contrary to facts—unless, indeed, I am to understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government regard anything short of such murders and horrible 
brutality and lawlessness as occurred on the Hofzfu/ and other vessels as the only 
form of abuse which they can regard as serious enough for Imperial interference. 

Surely my pleading is by no means premature while such gross abuses of the 
‘Regulations as those pointed out in Mr. McKay's letter to the Da/y News of the 3rd 
-Novembzer, 1893, with regard to extra cargo, etc., remain unchallenged. And I would 
‘remind your Lordship of the wholesale slaughter by diseas2 imported by a labour 
vessel, which occurred on Fotuna and other islands, so late as February, 1893— 
‘immediately after the Traffic was revived. These two cases were mentioned in my 
“memorandum, and must have escaped attention in Mr. Bramsron’s reply. But 
besides these, there are other cases of abuse, serious and categorical, which are 
‘mentioned both in my memorandum and in the pamphlet now sent, all proving—as 
‘Bishop Setwyn lately admitted at the Colonial Institute—that the Traffic offers 
opportunities for abuse which Regulations, however stringent and carefully devised, 
cannot possibly guard against among these islands. 

I call your Lordship’s serious attention also to Mr. Bast. THompson’s clear views 
-and warning words as regards the Traffic in his letter to the Leeds Mercury of the 
18th May, 1894. 

Having thus tried to perform a solemn duty to my Gop and humanity and our 
‘oppressed defenceless islanders, I leave your Lordship, the British Nation and 
Colonies, and the world to judge between my opponents and myself, believing as I 
‘firmly do that every Christian, and all who love justice between man and man, will 
-agree that a Traffic so closely allied to Slavery, and causing such suffering and loss of 
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life, is a dark blot on our British and Colonial honour, which should not for a single 
day longer be allowed to exist. 

As one of Her Majesty’s most devoted subjects, and zealous for Britain’s honour 
and Gop’s glory, 


I remain, yours respectfully, 


JOHN G. PATON, D.D. 
2, Park Quadrant, Glasgow, 


14th Fuly, 1894. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing was written, I am, with sincere thanks to your Lordship, 
in receipt of an official copy of the reply by the Hon. H. M. Netson, Premier of 
Queensland, to my Memorandum of December last. Having carefully weighed afresh 
all the arguments and excuses therein advanced, I have added to this pamphlet, by 
way of rejoinder to the Premier (see Appendix B, page 52), final reasons for still 
insisting that my charges and allegations against the Traffic have not been answered 
and are not rebutted, and that, from the very circumstances, in which the Labour 
Collecting is carried on, the New Regulations cannot, any more than the Old 
Regulations, prevent these outrages and abuses which demand and which justify its 
total suppression. I respectfully commend this Appendix to your Lordship’s serious. 
consideration.—J. G. P. 


24th Fuly, 1894. 


In going through this correspondence we are only confirmed in the view 
we have always held of the difference that exists between Regulations on 
paper, and the actual traffic as carried on under what must necessarily be very 
inadequate supervision. 

In this opinion we are borne out by the latest communication recently 
received by Dr. Paton from the Colonial Office. 


From an official document just received from the Colonial Office, London, I give 
the following, to prove that the case complained of by my son, of a violation of the 
Kanaka Labour Regulations on the 27th of May, 1893, has been investigated and 
found correct by the authorities in Queensland, showing that even since 1893 this sad 
traffic is not so free from violations as the Queensland officials try to make out. 


“ CHIEF SECRETARY'S OFFICE, BRISBANE, 
“ April 26th, 1894. 


“‘Srr,—In further reference to the letter of the High Commissioner of 
the Western Pacific, dated 28th September, 1893, enclosing an extract from a 
letter addressed to him by the Rev. F. J. Paron, respecting an irregularity 
alleged to have taken place in the recruiting of native labourers at Malecula 
on the Queensland schooner Lochie/, I have now the honour to inform your 
Excellency that inquiry has been made into the matter, with the result that 
the Government are satisfied that the woman referred to in Mr. Paton’s 
letter was illegally recruited. 
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“The Government Agent in this case is the Mr. Hammonp, of the 
Lochiel, who was recently dealt with on another charge and dismissed from 
the public service, etc., etc., etc. 

“T have the honour to be 
(Signed) “HORACE TOZER. 
“His Excellency, % 
“Sir Henry W. Norman, G.C.B., 
“etc., etc., etc., Governor.” 
Time and events will prove that I correctly understand and represent the 


character of this traffic. 
JOHN G. PATON, D.D. 


2, Park Quadrant, Glasgow, 
17th Fuly, 1894. 








The Congo Free State. 


In our last number we gave a copy of the Agreement between Great Britain 
and His Majesty Kinc Leopotp II., and we had to print a supplemental 
note stating that Article III. had been cancelled owing to the protest made 
by Germany. This Article, it will be remembered, granted a lease to Great 
Britain of a strip of territory about fifteen miles broad between the north of 
Lake Tanganyika and the south of Lake Albert Edward. The use of this 
narrow strip was for the erection of telegraphs or railways if required—a 
point that might have been secured advantageously by the Government at the 
time of the delimitation of the German and British spheres of influence. 
We have now to announce that a Convention has been made between France 
and the Congo State, by which it appears that that portion of territory leased 
by Great Britain to the Congo Free State, west of the 30th meridian of 
Greenwich, being a portion of the Nile Basin, shall not be administered by 
the Congo Free State, and consequently it would appear that Great Britain 
will have to be responsible for its administration. If France will not allow 
Belgium to act as lessee of Great Britain, the latter will hardly allow France 
to take the place which she prevents Belgium from taking. For ourselves, 
we are not particularly sorry that the extraordinary Agreement sprung upon 
the country in May last should thus come to an untimely end, as surely 
Great Britain ought not to be under any necessity to delegate her powers and 
her responsibilities to any other State, whether great or small. We havea 
copy of the Franco-Congolese Convention before us, but a great part of it 
deals with a small strip of territory on the Ubanghi Valley. which formerly 
belonged to the Congo State, and is now handed over to France. Article IV. 
is of some interest to us and may be translated literally as follows : 

The Independent State undertakes to renounce all occupation and to exercise 
in the future no political action of any kind in the west and to the north of a line 
determined as follows, viz., the 30° of longitude east of Greenwich, starting from its 
intersection with the watershed of the basins of the Congo and the Nile, up to a point 
bie oa meridian crosses the parallel (latitude) 5° 30’, following this parallel up to 
the Nile. 

On looking at the map our readers will see that the part formerly leased 
to Belgium, but from which she has since withdrawn, comprises the territory 
called Bahr-el-Gazelle, containing the principal western territories of the 
Nile, so long under the governorship of Gesst PasHa, and a province that 
must always be of great importance to any Power coatrolling the Nile. 
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Facilities to Slavectraders in Central Africa. 
Fuly 30th, 1894. 


MAILs have just arrived from Dr. Kerr Cross and other residents in British Central 
Africa from which it is evident that surprise and indignation are felt at the facilities 
for obtaining arms and ammunition granted by the German officials on Lake Nyassa to 
the Slave-trading Arabs on Lake Tanganyika and in the British sphere. Already the 
following Arab caravans have been ferried across Lake Nyassa and landed on the 
British frontier at the Songwe river in the steamer Hermann von Wissmann:—(1) A 
caravan under Mwasa Musa, who brought in 60 kegs of powder ; (2) a caravan under 
HAsMAN, with several loads of powder ; (3) the caravan of MaBRUKI, with 50 kegs of 
powder ; (4) the caravan of Drwanl, with a quantity of powder ; (5) and about May 7th 
last a very large caravan with a quantity of powder belonging to Moz and KeEPpANDU 
Nsarvu. Under the circumstances it is well to be particular and not simply indulge in 
vague general charges. There is no doubt that these caravans land at the door of the 
British sphere with the object on their part of at once crossing into British territory. 
The leaders are known to all Nyassa people. The steamer which is doing this work is 
the very steamer which was placed on the lake by the German Anti-Slavery Society, 
the British officials giving such material help that their services were substantially 
recognised by the German society. News from Tanganyika especially is of a most 
serious character. It looks as if the Arabs who had been defeated by the forces of the 
Congo Free State were determined to make an attempt to establish themselves within, 
or on the borders of British territory. With the ammunition which is being conveyed 
by an anti-Slavery steamer, with the cognisance of German officials, they would be in 
a position to carry on a war which might prove disastrous to British and German 
interests alike. 

We learn from private letters received from Blantyre, that although earnest 
representations have been made by the British officials to the German authorities on 
Lake Nyassa, no reply has been received, nor do they seem likely to be of any avail. 
This action on the part of Baron von Extz and the other German officials is an 
utterly unjustifiable breach of the Brussels Act, Article IX., last paragraph of which 
states that not even trade powder shall be sent to “regions infected by the Slave- 
trade.” Also by Article X. the Powers bind themselves “‘to take all measures they 
may deem necessary to insure as complete a fulfilment as possible of the provisions 
respecting the importation, the sale, the transport of firearms and ammunition, as well 
as to prevent the entry or exit thereof by their inland frontiers, or the 
passage thereof to regions where the Slave-trade is rife.’ Germany is a party 
to this Act, and it hardly seems the most effective way of carrying it out to 
place a steamer at the disposal of those wishing to smuggle powder into 
the territories of those who desire to observe the Act. There is no concealment in 
the transaction ; indeed, the captain of the German steamer seems to regard the 
business as a good joke, to judge from his bearing when remonstrated with. 


—TZhe Times. 


On July 9th we published a telegram stating that the Arabs on the Nyassa-Tan- 
ganyika plateau have recently received large supplies of gunpowder through German 
territory. In answer to a question in the House of Commons on July 12th, Sir E. 
Grey said that the Acting-Commissioner in Nyassaland has reported the conveyance 
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of different parcels of powder across Lake Nyassa by a German steamer, which landed 
them not exactly upon British territory, but upon the other side of the Songwe river, 
which forms the British frontier at the northern end of the lake. To-day we give 
details of these transactions, which evidently call for serious attention. No fewer than 
five occasions are specified on which Arab caravans have been ferried across the lake 
and landed near the British frontier with such substantial supplies of gunpowder as 50 
kegs in one case, 60 in another, several loads in a third, and unspecified amounts, which, 
however, are evidently considerable, in the two others. Some of this powder was 
taken directly into British territory on the west of Lake Nyassa, while some went to 
the Arabs in the Congo Free State. There can be no doubt about the uses to which 
these munitions of war will be put. Their importers are Slave-traders whose traffic 
has been greatly interfered with, though not by any means put down, by the united 
efforts of Great Britain, Germany and the Congo Free State. That powder is wanted 
to enable them to carry on the struggle for the continuance of their nefarious trade, 
and also to make reprisals upon the outposts of the civilized Powers. It is, therefore, 
surprising and discouraging to learn that the steamer which has been so active in 
providing them with means of resistance and aggression is the Hermann von 
Wissmann, a vessel placed upon Lake Nyassa by the German Anti-Slavery Society 
substantially aided by British officials. Sir E. Grey was, indeed, careful to mention 
that they were not Slave caravans which carried the powder by the aid of the German 
steamer, and also that German officers have been actively and successfully intercepting 
Slave caravans. We should have expected no less, seeing that there can be no doubt 
of the earnest desire of the German Government to suppress the traffic in human flesh 
and blood. But the commander of the Hermann von Wissmann must take a singularly 
narrow and pedantic view of his duty if he imagines that the powder is any the less 
intended to promote the Slave-trade, or any the less undesirable as an import, because 
the traders are cunning enough not to ship Slaves and powder at the same time. 
Without pretending to understand all the ramifications of the Slave-trade in these 
regions, we have an impression that the Slaves are generally taken from the interior to 
the coast, while the powder goes from the coast to the interior. In that case it can 
occasion no surprise if the powder caravans present a comparatively innocent 
appearance.—TZhe Times, Editorial. 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


(REUTER’S SPECIAL SERVICE.) 
Fuly 31st, 1894. 
THE Rev. Horace WALLER has communicated the following statement to a represen- 
tative of Reuter’s Agency. He says the Central African mail brings letters from the 
extreme north end of Lake Nyassa, under date May 21st. The intelligence in them 
confirms the recent report that the Slave-trading Arabs of those parts have recently 
been furnished with fresh and extensive means of mischief. These replenishments 
have been taken across from the German side of the lake and thence conveyed to their 
destination in the British Protectorate. On the roth of May a caravan belonging to 
M’Lozi and Kapanp-n-Saru passed close to the mission station of Ngerenge, and 
slept within a hundred yards of it. They came direct from the Songwe river. The 
party consisted of about 300 people. They had very large quantities of cloth and 
gunpowder, and had still a further supply to bring up from the river. The greatest 
surprise seems to have been occasioned both among the Europeans and the native 
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populations by the cloth and guns and powder being landed at this isolated spot from 
Amelia Bay. In thus reporting what has happened on Lake Nyassa, it is as well to 
point out, said Mr. WALLER, that we here see the working of the Brussels Act. By 
Articles 8 and 9, it is permissible for any of the signatory Powers to grant leave to 
their subjects to import arms and ammunition for sale to Africans. But they must only be 
flint and steel muskets, and the powder must be of the ordinary kind. It is not 
allowable to trade in rifles, breechloaders, cartridges, caps, etc. The intelligence is 
disquieting enough. JumBE, the Arab Sultan of our Protectorate, is very actively 
employed in the Slave-trade, and the reports that Slave caravans pass from west 
(British) to east (Portuguese) of the lake and thence coastwards, flying the Union Jack, 
is again mentioned as a fact in the latest letters. 


THE NYASSA GUNPOWDER TRADE. 


To the Editor of ‘THe Times.” 


Sir,—Without troubling you with further and minute details of the 
transport of gunpowder across Lake Nyassa, may I briefly add to your narra- 
tive in Zhe Times of to-day the fact that 8,700 lbs. were brought into the 
British sphere by one caravan, and that three others were believed to be in 
possession of 15,000 lbs. more on their way thither ? 

This ammunition went mainly to M’Loz1, whose fiendish conduct as a 
Slave-raider is well known to those who have read Captain LuGarp’s book. 
At the same time this fellow poses as the friend of the English, and not 
without success. LELEKA is the name of the chief caravan leader. My 
correspondent adds: “LELEKA laughed at the English for not trading in 
powder, and declared that at Kilwa they could get as much as they could 
buy.”’ 

In order that your readers may be acquainted with what is the actual 
state of affairs on Lake Nyassa I extract the following from letters written on 
the spot in May last. The Rev. W. P. JoHnson states: ‘‘JumBE is the 
fountain head of all Slave-raiding now that MAKANJILA has been dealt with. 
. . .. JUMBE is the remaining head and manifestation of coast Slave-raiding.” 
The next quotation is from a naval officer attached to the gunboats : 

“We have just returned from a blockade of the east coast (Lake Nyassa), 
trying to catch JumBE’s dhows in which he is running a lot of Slaves, after a 
miserable fortnight of it, blowing a strong south wind with a frightful sea. 
We had to give it up, all utterly played out and knocked up with fever and 
rheumatism. The odds were too much against us, as they signalled by bon- 
fires when we were on the watch. ... The only way is to seize all dhows 
on the lake and keep them in our hands, establishing proper ferries.”’ 

It is instructive to remind those who read the above that this “‘ Arab 
Sultan ’’ JUMBE is subsidized at some £ 300 per annum to declare himself our 
ally, and he is permitted, moreover, to fly the Union Jack at the head of his 
caravans, as I am informed by other writers of the same date, besides which 
M’Lozi and JumBe have an excellent understanding between them. 
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I gather that the raids (for which this powder is specially intended) will 
take place in Itawa in the British sphere. The Wawemba tribe will probably 
be the go-betweens and sell their captives to the above worthies. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


HORACE WALLER. 











Gunpowder for Slavers. 


Wuar can the German Government and the officers of the Berlin Anti-Slavery 
Lottery Fund be thinking of? In 1893 they had placed the Wissmanzn, a steel boat of 
85 feet long, with engines of 120 horse-power, on Lake Nyassa, and we have just 
received a letter from a correspondent detailing some of its doings. The bare facts 
we have noted and condemned before; they lose none of their discredit from the 
details. Whether these doings are in conformity with the Anti-Slavery notions in 
Germany let the Germans decide or explain. ‘On the gth April, 1894, Mwenyt 
TELEKA, with a caravan consisting of one hundred men, thirteen women, and six 
boys, each man carrying eight kegs of 10 lbs., each woman four kegs, and each boy 
three kegs, equal in all to about 8,700 lbs. of gunpowder, entered British territory 
from German East Africa ; every man carried also a gun. This caravan started from 
Kilwa, a German seaport and customs station south of Zanzibar, and traversing the 
breadth of the German sphere, entered British territory at the north end of Lake 
Nyassa, where at present we have no administrative officer.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


[NoTE.—We thought that Mr. ALFRED SHARPE, Vice-Consul at Nyassa, was now Acting- 
Commissioner during Mr. H. H. JoHNsTON’s absence in England.—Za. Reporter.] 


GERMANY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


The charges brought by Zhe Times against the German officials on Lake Nyassa 
of conveying powder to Arab Slave-traders in defiance of the Berlin Act, are circum- 
stantial and categorical enough to call for the most serious notice. It appears that a 
number of caravans carrying large quantities of powder have lately been ferried across 
the lake by the Germans and landed on the British frontier. The destiny of the 
powder is a mystery to no one. It is intended for the Arab Slavers, who, driven by 
the Belgians from the Congo, and harried by the British in Nyassaland, would be 
forced to give up their nefarious traffic if they were denied a regular supply of 
munitions of war. But even if there were any doubt as to the purposes for which the 
powder is intended, its transport in any form into “regions infected by the Slave- 
trade” is explicitly forbidden by the Brussels Act, and consequently the Germans must 
know that in assisting powder-laden caravans on their road to Lake Tanganyika they 
are violating the fundamental legal principles of African colonisation by which all the 
Powers are bound. This is not the first time that the Germans in East Africa have 
shown a disposition to shirk the humane responsibilities of their position. It was 
largely due to them that MwancGa was enabled some years ago to carry on a devas- 
tating war in Uganda, and everyone remembers the Schmidt scandals which shed so 
disagreeable a light on the early administration of Bagamoyo and Dar-es-Salaam. A 
curiously cynical element is introduced into the present scandal by the fact that the 
powder has been conveyed across Lake Nyassa by a steamer, the Hermann von 
Wissmann, placed there by the German Anti-Slavery Society for the express purpose 
of helping in the war against the Slave-raiders and traders.— Zhe Graphic. 
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H Traveller’s Views upon Africa, 


M. Lionet DECLE. 


M. Dec te, who has recently returned from an extensive journey in Africa, 
extending from the Cape to Uganda, has published some of his views 
respecting that Continent in the daily press. After describing the scramble 
for Africa that took place amongst the European Powers, M. DecLE thus 
expresses his views upon the duties of white men in an interview witha 
representative of the Pall Mall Gazette :— 


THE ConFLICT OF WHITES. 


Then arose a new complication : the representatives of various European nations 
having started from different directions met together, both claiming a right to advance 
further, and in some cases coming to an open fight, an irreparable misfortune, 
lowering the white men in the eyes of the natives, who only consider the fight, who 
see that white men can be beaten, and who cannot understand on whose side is the 
right. The right, after all, in such a case is a vague word, as I hardly see what right 
we have to take a country merely because we have the might. But failing the right 
to do so, we have at least an excuse, if we ensured that the country and its inhabitants 
should benefit through our occupation. And here comes the question of duty. 

The first white man who sets foot in a country of the interior of Africa, be he 
traveller, missionary, or administrator, has a high moral responsibility among people 
to whom he appears as a superior being, almost as a demi-god, as I said before. The 
respect that is granted to him, the magical influence that follows him, can be pro- 
ductive of the greatest good or of the worst evil. His behaviour will leave in the 
eyes of the natives the deepest impression that nothing will eradicate. Without 
allowing them to be lacking in the respect that is due to you, treat them with 
kindness, and never forget that they are nothing but grown-up children, and that 
their powers of comprehension are not so quick as yours; in all your dealings with 
them always show the greatest patience, never allow your men to steal from them or 
to cause damage to their property, and above all, always keep religiously to your 
word. 

On the other hand, never allow yourself to be insulted, and also firmly resist all 
attempts at extortion. In this way you will command the respect and the confidence 
of all. What one ought always to remember in Africa—and too many people seem to 
forget it—is that it is not sufficient to go through the country, but also a good 
reception should be ensured to those who will follow. War, whether directed against 
the natives or the Arabs, is always fatal in its results, and no man in his sober senses 
would begin it unless compelled to do so. No traveller who has accomplished great 
things, no administrator who has developed the country under his charge has made 
war but at the last extremity. As soon as war bursts out—whoever, black or white, 
has begun—the natives disappear, carrying away with them all their goods and 
chattels ; and before confidence has been restored, either the weeds have overgrown 
the crops, or the latter have been left to rot in the ground, or else the time for sowing 
is passed, and acrop is lost. Besides, news travels so fast that the whole country is 
soon deserted. For the traveller this means a terrible anxiety for the food supply of 
his caravan ; for the administrator, a great step backwards in his work of colonization. 
A conflict between the representatives of two European Powers would still be worse ; 
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as arule, the native does not know how to distinguish between white men ; in his 
eyes the latter are all brothers, and whoever might win the contest, both would be 
lowered in the eyes of the tribes they have to rule. 

There is but one way for the European Powers to derive some benefit from 
Africa, of its hinterland at least, and that is by a thorough understanding, and by 
mutual help. Whatever progress may be accomplished by one nation in her sphere of 
influence must always benefit the European nation established in the one next to it. 


M. Decte’s criticisms upon the conduct of the Anti-Slavery Societies in 
Africa are extremely just, and claim our full support ; but it must be clearly 
understood that these criticisms in no way refer to the BRITISH AND FoREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, whose existence was probably unknown to the 
writer when the Foreign Anti-Slavery Societies were founded a few years 
ago, mainly by money contributed by Cardinal Laviceriz. The BriTIsH AND 
FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY lost no opportunity of protesting against 
the plans proposed by the new European Societies of sending armed expedi- 
tions into Africa against the Slave-trade. The result of such expeditions 
quite fulfils our predictions of that time. Already some of these Societies 
have closed their doors owing to the vast cost of the warlike expeditions in 
which they were engaged, and the non-success of such expeditions is fully 
confirmed by the following shrewd observations of M. Decite. The part 
taken by the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in opposing all 
war-like action in Africa is only known to those members of its body who 
have devoted close attention to the subject, and we are well aware that a gocd 
many estimable friends of the cause have been deluded into the belief that 
when the war-like action of Anti-Slavery Societies in Africa has been 
described in press telegrams, they related to the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI- 
Stavery Society. For two important reasons such conduct on the part of 
that Society was an impossibility. In the first place it never possessed the 
extensive funds of which M. DkcLE speaks, and in the second place it is bound 
by its Constitution to employ only those means for the suppression of the 
Slave-trade “ which are of a moral, religious, and pacific character.” The 
wisdom shown in the framing of this Constitution by the late Jos—EPpH STURGE 
is once more fully proved by M. DEc.e’s criticisms given below. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


The Anti-Slavery Societies were born of an idea that one can neither admire nor 
respect enough. Admirable in theory, they have given the worst practical results. 
Before trying to suppress Slavery by force, it would be necessary to alter every 
native custom and idea. The principle of the family itself, marriage, merely consists 
in the purchase of a wife sold by her father. War always results in Slavery, tributes 
are always partly or wholly paid in Slaves. Paid labour does not exist, and Slavery is, 
therefore, bound to be in force. 

To suppress Slavery effectually it is necessary to create a market for labour by 
developing trade, agriculture, and industry. In order to reach this aim, the first thing 
to be done is to establish better means of communication, to reduce the cost of 
transport, and also to introduce the use of money, and more especially of a small 
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coinage. Actually the chief medium of exchange consists in calico, the average value 
of which is rod. per yard, and less than two yards cannot be used. It is therefore 
easily understood why trade should be so small. In the few places of the interior 
where an acknowledged currency exits, such as Uganda, where cowries are used, or 
Ujiji, where a special kind of bead is employed as currency, important markets are 
daily held, and the condition of the people is far superior to that of their neighbours. 
But what is wanted is not merely a local currency, but one that may be used all over 
the country. After all, what we find in that respect in Uganda and Ujjiji, although 
imperfect, is due to the much-decried Arabs. 

Instead of waging war against them, if the Anti-Slavery Societies had used 
their extensive funds in making roads, in establishing trading stations, if they had 
paid in coin the men they would have employed in making these roads and in building 
their stations ; if they had enabled them to find goods they could have purchased 
with this money, and if also they had placed the Arabs in a position to dispose of 
their ivory on the spot at a remunerative price without running the risk of a long and 
expensive transport to the coast, a formidable and peaceful blow would have been 
dealt to Slavery. Besides all this would have brought a close and constant contact 
between the agents and these Societies, the natives, and the Arabs, and enabled them 
to exert a considerable moral pressure on them. 


(For Mr. ALLEN’s reply to M. DECLE see page 190). 








Parliamentary, 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN ZANZIBAR WATERS. 
Houskr oF Commons, Fune 25th, 1894. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had received any report of a capture of a Slave dhow in 
Zanzibar waters bound for Muscat, on or about May 13th last, by Her Majesty’s ship 
Philomel; and whether the liberation of the dhow after the condemnation of the 
Slaves by Her Majesty’s Vice-Admiralty Court in Zanzibar was not a breach of the 
provisions of the General Act of the Brussels Conference. 

Sir E. Grey.—A report has been received from which it appears that the Court 
was satisfied that there was no guilty knowledge on the part of the owner or the 
master. Under these circumstances the release of the dhow was not in contravention 
of the spirit of the Brussels Act. 


SLAVE RarpInG IN NYASSALAND. 
Fuly 10th, 1894. 

Sir E. Grey, in answer to Mr. J. A. PEasE, said: A treaty was made with Jumbe, 
a native chief in British Nyassaland, in 1889, under which he engaged to follow in all 
matters the advice of Her Majesty’s representatives. He receives a subsidy from the 
Administration of £200 a year, in return for which he cedes his customs dues. Mr.. 
JOHNSTON, up to the time of his leaving Nyassaland, spoke in the warmest terms of 
JuMBE’s services, and expressed his conviction that ever since concluding the treaty 
he had honestly tried to put down the Slave-trade, no Slaves having ever been found 
in his dhows by Her Majesty’s gunboats. The Acting-Commissioner has, however, 
recently heard reports of Slave raiding by JumBE’s people. He is investigating them, 
and giving the Chief a warning. 
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SLAVE TRADING IN NYASSALAND. 11th Fuly, 1894. 

In reply to Mr. J. A. PeasE, Sir E. Grey said—A treaty was made with JuMBE in 
1889 under which he engaged to follow in all matters the advice of her Majesty’s 
representatives. He receives a subsidy from the administration of £200 a year, in 
return for which he cedes his customs dues. Mr. JOHNSTON, up to the time of his 
leaving Nvyassaland, spoke in the warmest terms of JumBE’s services, and expressed 
his conviction that ever since concluding the treaty he had honestly tried to put down 
the Slave-trade, no Slaves having ever been found in his dhows by her Majesty’s 
gunboats. The Acting-Commissioner has, however, recently heard reports of Slave- 
raiding by JumBE’s people. He is investigating them and giving the chief a warning. 

GERMANY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE. uly 12th, 1894. 

Commander BETHEL. asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had received any information from British Central Africa 
confirming the statements appearing in a Reuter’s telegram, dated Blantyre, 13th 
May, viz., that the German steamer on Lake Nyassa had recently, on more than one 
occasion, conveyed large quantities of gunpowder to the Slave-raiding Arabs in British 
Central Africa and in the Congo Free State; and, if such confirmation had been 
received, whether Her Majesty’s Government would lodge a protest with the German 
Government against such proceedings. 

Sir E. Grey.—The Acting-Commissioner in Nyassaland reports that several loads 
of powder, and a native, but not a Slave, caravan are said to have been conveyed 
across the lake in a German steamer, and landed, not in British, but in German 
territory, at a point, however, whence they could easily pass into British territory 
without inspection. The Acting-Commissioner is in friendly communication on this 
subject with the German authority on the spot, and the German officers on the lake have 
been, according to our reports, actively and successfully intercepting Slave caravans. 

GUNPOWDER IN AFRICA. August 3rd, 1894. 

Sir S. NorTHCOTE, on behalf of Mr. J. W. Lowrner, asked the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the attention of the Foreign Office had been 
called to the circumstantial allegations of a grave character, which appeared in Zhe 
Times of July 30th, relating to five distinct occasions upon which it was alleged that 
the German steamer Hermann von Wissmann had recently conveyed cargoes of 
powder across Lake Nyassa into the immediate vicinity of British territory ; whether 
the said gunpowder was so moved under the authorisation of the German administration 
as required by Article 9 of the Brussels Act ; and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would call the attention of the German Government to the disastrous consequences 
which were likely to follow upon a continued importation of gunpowder into the 
regions infected by the Slave-trade. 

Sir E. Grey.—Information received from the Acting-Commissioner confirms the 
fact that powder has been thus introduced into the British Protectorate, but the 
detailed statements referred to have not been officially corroborated. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no knowledge as to the conditions under which powder has been 
moved within German territory. It is, however, necessary that measures should be 
taken in the Nyassa-Tanganyika district to prevent its importation and control its 
movement within British territory. A post has accordingly now been placed on the 
Songwe River, which will, it is expected, facilitate the control. Meanwhile, the 
German Governor, who has shown an earnest desire to co-operate in the repression of 
the Slave-trade, has been informed by the Acting-Commissioner of the facts which 
have come to his knowledge as to the introduction into the Protectorate of powder 
landed from the steamer in German territory. 
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The AntieSlaverp Society. 


From the “ Sussex Daily News,” 14th Fuly, 1894, being one of many 
favourable Press notices of the Soctety’s Work. 


THERE are many who regard as evil the lust for empire, or inordinate desire of gain, 
which prompts civilised powers to overrun the continents previously occupied by 
savage tribes, or imperfectly developed races. They maintain, with some justice, that 
the introduction of strong drink and destructive weapons are the causes of incalculable 
injury, and that diseases previously unknown to the native population dog the foot- 
steps of the white man and find hecatombs of victims among the aborigines. It is 
impossible to deny that such charges have been made with good reason against all 
the colonising races of Europe. Against such a plea it may be urged with equal truth 
that Europeans of the present century, if not those of earlier generations, carry with 
them benefits, such as purer religion, the arts and industries of civilisation, protection 
from tyranny, and civic life, which outweigh the injuries, and, indeed, that those 
mischievous agencies complained of belong rather to history than to present action. 
But there is one point on which all parties are agreed ; that is on a determination to 
make war upon the great curse of Africa—Slavery. The BririsH AND FOREIGN 
AnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY has every man’s good word. Men like LivinGsTone and 
GORDON are heroes to us all, and all of us contribute more or less towards forwarding 
the cause for which they died. How little, however, does the younger generation 
know of the sacrifices made for it by some few of their countrymen; of JosEPH and 
Epmunp SrurGE, of Birmingham, who not only resigned profitable properties in, and 
commerce with, the West Indies because the profits were derived from Slave labour, 
but devoted large portions of their remaining wealth, and the best work of their lives, 
to the repression of the Slave-trade; of GRANVILLE SuHarp, the founder of the 
ANnTI-SLAVERY Society ; of JoseEPpH COOPER, or a score of others who laboured on its 
behalf as their dearest earthly concern. England has during the century now so 
near its close done much towards the suppression of Slavery. Not content with 
emancipating every Slave in the lands over which she rules, she has lavished blood 
and treasure on the effort to render it impossible to transport human cattle from their 
African pastures to the fields where they are still permitted to labour. These efforts 
have been only partially successful: many vessels laden with Slaves have escaped the 
vigilance of our officers. Possibly cargoes to an equal number have been cast into 
the sea in order that when the ships carrying them were overtaken, no evidence 
should remain as to the nefarious traffic in which they were engaged. But 
we have not succeeded in making the Slave-trade impossible; for the very 
extent of the losses made successful voyages more profitable. Lorp Sa.isBury, 
indeed, has expressed the opinion that this costly, and often imperfect, work at 
sea is not the true way to work against Slavery, but that it is to be done in the 
interior. And how? asks the Anri-SLAvERY Society in a circular recently issued. 
By first of all engaging the Powers to combine to abolish the legal status of 
Slavery in their several Protectorates, if not, indeed, to make the Slave-trade at 
sea piracy ; and, along with the various missionary and other agencies, to spread 
Christianity, freedom, commerce, and civilisation; in short, so far as we can 
contribute to it, to give beneficial effect to Lord RosEpery’s declaration that “ the 
British Empire is the greatest power for good the world has ever possessed.” The 
British Empire over a large portion of Africa is a thing established. Whatever may 
be the truth of the accusations made as to the means by which it was acquired, duty 
does not require that we should abnegate our position. But it does demand that we 
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should use our power for the good of the races with which we are brought in contact, 
that we should redeem past injuries by future benefits. We can do that ; but, as a 
foundation for it, we must use every effort to crush out the baleful traffic in the 
bodies and souls of men, the existence of which makes peaceful industry impossible in 
the regions which it dominates. In the words of Cowprr: “Slaves cannot breathe 
in England. Spread it then, and let it circulate through every vein of all your 
Empire, that where Britain’s power is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too.” The 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy has done splendid work, awakening 
the national conscience alike of this country and of the other leading white races ; 
but much remains to do. Consciences have a trick of relapsing into slumber if not 
periodically pricked. Even our own countrymen in Queensland have countenanced a 
labour traffic with the islands of the Pacific that is but a modified form of Slavery. 
The term of labour is limited, the worst cruelties are repressed, and some form of 
assent is understood to have been given by the expatriated Kanakas. But in a 
limited form it is a revival of the Slave-trade, with which the Society will have to 
grapple. We have alluded to a circular issued by this Society. Its object is two-fold. 
The work involves a great outlay, and death has of late been busy with the original 
subscribers. Their places must be filled, and with that object the Society invites 
subscriptions, which may be sent to the Secretary, Mr. C. H. ALLEN, 55, New Broad 
Street, London, E.C. But quite beyond the question of funds is a revival of interest 
in the suppression of the African Slave-trade, and an informing on this subject of the 
minds of religious people of all classes, and of the great mass of the people exercising 
the franchise. Those who have the means could find no nobler opening for the 
advancement of the human race than in assisting in the destruction of its greatest 
curse. Those who can do little ina pecuniary sense, beyond what is done through 
the Government, can do much by letting it be understood that abhorrence of Slavery 
and its abominations is as strong now as ever it was, and that the British people, with 
the increased controlling power to which they have been called, are resolutely 
determined to stamp it out in every region where their influence predominates. 





Animals that Reep Slaves. 

SOME time ago we published in the Reforéer a very interesting description 
by Sir Joun Lupzock of tribes of ants that keep Slaves, and which by a 
long course of inaction have become so dependent upon these Slaves that 
they have to be fed, cleaned, and carried from place to place. Lorp Lovar, 
in an essay on the Highland deer, in the well-known Badminton Library, 
gives the following curious particulars as to the employment of Slaves by 
large stags :— 

In sheep-ground, or where there are few deer, a big stag is seldom found quite 
alone ; he has a small one as his Slave. This little fellow has to do all the dirty work, 
in fact, fag for his master. The old gentleman iies snug in a hole out of the wind, or 
sheltered from the flies ; the Slave has to lie out on the hillock, where he can see ; 
and if, trusting to the old fellow being asleep, he looks out for a snug corner for 
himself, woe betide him if his master catches him. In an instant he rushes out upon 
his fag, and drives him back to his post. Then if there is any doubt as to the safety of 
the road, the little stag has to go on in front, driven on by the horns or fore-feet of 
the big one. 

From this it would appear that the love of possessing Slaves is inherent, 
not only in human nature, but in that of the lower animals. 
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From Uganda to Mombasa. 


THE Zanzibar Gazette of 13th June contains a notice of the return of 
Major Macponatp, late Acting-Commissioner to Uganda, and previously 
head of the Railway Survey Party. At the present time, when the com- 
mencement of the proposed railway is anxiously looked for, the following 
short notice of Major Macponarp’s work will be read with interest. We 
note that about 2,000 Slaves were liberated during Major Macpona.p's 
administration in Uganda ; it would be satisfactory to have some information 
as to what becomes of these freed Slaves, and whether they are absorbed into 
the army, or engaged in labour on their own account. 

Major Macpona.p, late Acting-Commissioner to Uganda, arrived in Zanzibar 
from Mombasa, by the s.s. Purulia on 3rd inst., after a march from Mengo (the capital 
of Uganda) through the I. B. E. A. territory to Mombasa, which occupied him fifty- 
seven days. This is the second quickest journey on record by this route. The Major, 
who looked particularly well, is apparently none the worse for the two and a-half 
years he has spent in Africa, or the long march. He travelled with only forty or fifty 
porters in his caravan, including twenty-four guns, and encountered no opposition 
from any marauding tribes on his journey. When he left Uganda the country was in 
a state of tranquility. Kaba ReGa’s forces have been dispersed, and KaBA REGA 
himself has been driven into Mruli, the district north of Uganda proper, and is a 
fugitive with hardly any followers. He appears to owe his reverses entirely to his 
own actions. Not content with remaining peaceably in his own district, he boasted 
that he had always hitherto repelled and driven away any Europeans who came 
within hail of his territory, and stationed himself in front of the fort at Kijanguti. By 
seizing those who, on their way to the fort, passed near his lines, he became a standing 
menace to our garrison. The immediate cause of the declaration of war against him, 
was to protect two chiefs, allies of the British, who had been molested and applied for 
our aid. It is a pleasing fact to notice that throughout the war the Arabs held aloof, 
and although on friendly terms with Kaba ReGa, refused to take up arms against our 
forces. On two occasions Kapa ReGA narrowly escaped capture, once when he 
discovered the proximity of the British force, owing to the carelessness of a scout, 
and so had time to flee, and on another occasion, when the pursuing party was so 
close on him, that he had to throw his gun away and take to the bush, where he 
succeeded in hiding himself. The four states of Mwengi, Kyaka, Kitakwenda, and 
Usongoro, which formerly owed allegiance to KABA REGA, have now passed under the 
rule of Kasa Gama, chief of Toro, who is now the head of the whole of the South 
Unyoro district. MTatt, chief of the Ankoli State, which lies to the west of Uganda 
and Unyoro, is on terms of friendship with the British authorities, who are now able 
to cross from Victoria-Nyanza to the boundaries of the Congo territory without 
travelling through any hostile country. 


CoLonEL COLVILE. 

On the departure of Sir GERALD Porrat from Uganda, Major MacponaLp was 
installed as Acting-Commissioner until the arrival of Colonel CoLvILE in November, 
1893, to whom he transferred his office, and who is now in command. From that date 
Major MacpoNaLpD was made Chief Staff Officer, and he speaks in the highest terms 
of the bravery and ability displayed by Major Owen, who was in command of the 
Soudanese troops during the Unyoro Expedition, as well as of the excellent work 
performed by Captain ARTHUR and Lieutenant VILLIERs. 
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SLAVES. 


During the one and a-half years the Major has spent in Uganda, about 2,000 
Slaves have been liberated. The Catholics and Mohammedans recognise Slavery, 
which the Protestants refuse to do, and if any Slaves of the former flee from their 
master, and take refuge with the latter, they refuse to give them up. He relates an 
interesting account of how a large war canoe, which would hold fifty persons, and 
suspected of carrying Slaves, was captured on Lake Victoria. After an exciting chase, 
the issue of which was for a long time in doubt, he forced the occupants to take 
refuge on an island, and finally captured the whole party, eight of whom were Slaves. 
These were liberated, and their Arab masters sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, 
the canoe, together with £200 worth of ivory which was found on board, being 
confiscated. 


CowRIE EXCHANGE. 


Even in primitive Uganda, the Exchange fiend seems to have got his grip on 
the currency, as the cowrie shells which pass there as money vary from 200 to 400 per 
rupee. These shells are strung together in hundreds. There are a few rupees 
amongst the Soudanese there, but they are not generally current amongst the natives. 
At present we believe the exchange on London is quoted 4,000 shells to the £ sterling. 


THE HicH Roap. 


The Major reports the high road to the Coast to be making very satisfactory 
progress. Mr. HALt is working southwards from Kikuyu, and has now a waggon on 
the road, whilst Mr. AInsworTH is working northwards from Machakos to meet him. 
Between Machakos and Kibwesi, a distance of 100 miles, half the road has still to be 
constructed, the other half being simply a track over the grass plains, whilst from 
Kibwesi to Mombasa, a distance of 200 miles, the road is finished. Mr. GEorGE 
WILSON deserves great credit for this work. 


LIONS. 


While on his journey down, about twenty miles north of Machakos, the Major, 
when in advance of his party, and accompanied only by his gun bearer and a boy, 
came suddenly upon a party of ten lions. On seeing the danger the boy ran back 
towards the main party, upon which two of the lions advanced as if to pursue. 
Fortunately the boy obeyed the Major’s command to stand, and the lions after calmly 
looking at the little party, moved off in a slow and dignified manner into the bush. 
The Major fired at and wounded one of them, and following it up managed to secure 
the skin. On a former occasion JACKSON saw a party of twenty-two lions in this 
locality. 


THE STARVING MAsal. 


Major MacponaLp speaks in high terms of the good which Mr. Hatt has done 
at Kikuyu, by persuading 600 of the Masai tribe, who were starving in the neighbour- 
hood, to settle on the adjoining land, and cultivate crops, with which they appear to 
have been very successful, some of them also he has employed as labourers. At 
Machakos Mr. AINSwoRTH has induced some of the Wakamba tribe to enlist as 
porters, which work seems to suit them. Mr. GeorGE WILSON has well bridged over 
five channels of the Voi River, near Teita. 
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Sale of Slave Girls in Cairo. 


As we go to press a Reuter’s telegram, dated Cairo, August 28, announces, 
that three Pashas have been arrested on the charge of buying Soudanese 
Slave Girls. We have always maintained that, in spite of all efforts to 
guard the long Egyptian frontier, a certain number of Slaves are smuggled 
into Egypt. We have in our office a photograph of eight girls, who were 
caught close to the pyramids, by Colonel ScHAEFER Bey, and sent by him 
to the Cairo Home For FREED WoMEN SLAVES. 

The absurdity of the attempt, Jately made, to abolish the Slave-trade 
Department in Egypt is now clearly proved. The only redeeming feature in 
the present case is the arrest of the Pashas, but we trust they will not be 
allowed to escape due punishment. 





The Abolition of the Legal Status of Slaveryp— 
Wibat it Means. 


THE word ‘‘Slave,’’ in its true sense, signifies a person who, in the eyes of 
the law, is the property of, and wholly subject to the will of another. In 
countries where Slavery has been allowed to exist, its status has become a 
recognised legal custom, to abolish which requires (a) the passage of a law 
by the Legislature in States possessing Constitutions ; or (4) the promulga- 
tion of a Decree in States under the rule of an Emperor, Sultan, or King. 
Legally, a S/ave can possess no property of his own, although in some 


countries, owing either to the /4ches of the owner, or by his consent, the 
Slave is allowed to retain a portion of any wages he may earn when working 
for hire to persons other than his owner ; but this is in no sense a legal right, 
and is dependent entirely upon the will of the master. In countries under 
the control or protection of European States (especially where the customs 
of the people are more or less of a patriarchal character, and the Slave 
forms a part of the ordinary establishment of the owner) it has been found 
that the method of abolishing Slavery most satisfactory to all the parties 
concerned is the extinction of its legal status. This involves no direct act of 
emancipation, but places the Slave on an equal footing with a freeman. If 
the Slave (no longer a Slave in the eyes of the law) desires to leave his 
former owner he is perfectly free to do so, and no Court, European or native, 
can compel him to return ; if, on the other hand, he desires to remain with him, 
he can do so. The law will confirm the enfranchised negro in any property 
to which he may be entitled, and if any act which would be illegal or 
criminal if committed upon a freeman be committed upon him, the person 
committing such act will be liable to the same penalties. 


Such method practically assimilates the law in Colonies and Protectorates 
to that of England, where, there being no legal status, there can be no 
Slavery. In practice this method has been carried out :— 

(a) In India, in 1843, where millions of Slaves received their 
freedom sud voluntate. (b) On the Gold Coast, in 1874. (c) In 
Cyprus, in 1879. (d) By the French Government in some, if not in 
all, of their African territories. 
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The Sources of the Wile. 


The Bulletin of The Commercial Geographical Soctety, of Paris, publishes a 
curious letter from a correspondent, which declares that the true source of 
the Nile has been discovered by the White Fathers of the Roman Catholic 
French Mission. We shall be interested in learning the opinion of 
geographers on this discovery, but meanwhile our readers should take note 
of what the correspondent states as to the readiness of the English to sell 
arms of precision and gunpowder to natives and Mussulmans. We trust, 
however, that there is some exaggeration in this statement : 


I spoke to the Algerian Fathers about the discoverv by M. Dec te, of the true 
sources of the Nile, that is to say, of the sources of the Tgoundo, a tributary of the 
Tsanga, which falls into Lake Nyanza at Makolo, in the south. 


The White Fathers, who have lived for many years in these regions, assure me 
that there are no rivers in the south of Nyanza; the Tgoundo and Tsanga are only, 
according to them, dry torrents during a great part of the year. Father HAuTEceuR, 
of the Boukoumbi Mission, says that there is only one important river, the Kagéra, 
which issues (according to some geographers) from Lake Alexandra (Akinjarou) and 
falls into Lake Nyanza a little above 1° lat. S., and serves as a boundary on the shore 
of the lake between the English possessions on the north and the German possessions 
on the south. 


I have also just received a letter from Father GUILLERMAIN, who lives in Uganda 
and Bouddou, on the same subject. His information is most interesting. He says 
that all the boatmen on the lake know that the Nile is the continuation of the river 
“ Kagéra,” which crosses the lake in a line running S.W.-N.E., and flows out of it 
as the river which the Whites call the Nile, in the north of the lake. When the lake 
is very calm one can distinctly trace the current of the Kagéra—boats always make use 
of it when going north. 


The water of the Kagéra is exactly similar to that of the Nile, and the same fish 
are found in it. 


In Kiganda (language of Uganda) the Nile is called Kiyira, a name resembling 
Kagéra. If this is so, and everything points to it, the source of the Nile is to be found 
in the mountains of Suragoue, west of the lakes. 


The course of the Kagéra in the lakes is marked by a series of islands, first Sés¢ 
and then a number of small islands. 


If our explorers do not know all these details it is perhaps because they omit to 
talk to the old boatmen on the lake, who are often great observers. 


I enclose you a small map of the lake, but I do not vouch for the absolute 
correctness of the outlines. When I compare the different maps that are published I 
observe the greatest possible differences in them; but I hope that this one will 
enable you to understand my letter better. 


In Uganda the separation between the Protestants and the Catholics is now 
very distinct. The former remain in the eastern provinces and at Mengo, protected 
by the fort at Kampala. The Catholics are relegated to Bouddou. The English 
have permitted the Mussulmans to inhabit Bouddou also, after the sanguinary defeat 
which was inflicted on them on June 7th last. 

It is to be feared that the neighbourhood of the Mussulmans will be dangerous 
to the missionaries and be the cause of wars. The Catholics are not at all protected 
by the fort at Kampala, and might be pillaged with impunity. 

It is true that the Mussulmans were disarmed after the battle of June 7th; but 
nothing is easier than the procuring of arms in Central Africa, even of quick-firing 
guns. The English have a mania for commerce, and “to make money” they would 
sell gunpowder to Satan himself if he asked for it ! . 


[Zranslated by M. L. A.] 
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